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Universal  Training:  A  MUST 
By  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

Back  to  Pershing  Hall 
By  James  McGlincy 

Recon  Troop 

By  Hamilton  Greene 


WHERE  ELSiE  .  .  .  BUT 


Be  thankful  that  here  in  the  U.S.A., 
true  luxuries  are  still  to  be  had  .  .  . 
roast  turkey  with  all  the  fixin's  .  .  . 
a  cocktail  or  highball  of  Seagram's 
5  Crown— every  drop  true  PRE- 
WAR quahty. 

Be  thankfvd,  too,  for  the  skill  of 
the  cook,  whose  subtle  touch  can 


create  such  a  taste  triumph.  And  the 
master  blender,  whose  rare  genius 
can  produce  a  superb  whiskey  like 
Seagram's  5  Crown. 

This  glorious  blended  whiskey 
merits  today  all  the  praises  you've 
heaped  on  it  in  years  gone  by. 

It  was,  is,  and  always  will  be 


America's  greatest  whiskey  value — 
true  pre-war  quality  at  its  Seagram- 
best  .  .  .  good  taste  says  "Seagram's 
5  Crown,  please!" 

Seagram  takes  the 
toughness  out. . .  blends 
extra  pleasure  in 


Say  Seagrams  am/ 


Seagram's  5  Crown  Blended  Whiskey, 
72V^%  Cram  Neutral  Spirits, 
86.8  Proof 

Seagram-Distillers  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City 


of  Amernu's  neut^i,  most  Jeudly  nif,ht  fighter .  , ,  the  cannon-firing  P-61 


An  Axis  raider  drones  toward  its  target, 
unaware  that  far  ahead  .  .  .  the  Black 
Widow  is  waiting!  Busy  Axis  hands  pre- 
pare to  release  their  cargo  of  destruction. 
Straining  Axis  eyes  peer  out  into  the  night 
.  ,  .  where  the  Black  Widow  is  waiting! 
But  they  see  nothing,  no  sign  of  danger,  until 
suddenly  .  .  .  a  huge,  dark  shape  appears 
from  nowhere!  There's  a  burst  of  cannon  fire, 
a  blinding  explosion,  an  Axis  plane  flaming 
downward , .  .  the  Black  Widow  has  struck! 

The  P-61  Black  Widow  is  the  first 
American  plane  to  be  designed,  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  a  night  fighter. 

OLDSMOBILE 


It  has  everything  .  .  .  speed  to  catch  an 
enemy  unawares,  electronic  devices  to 
search  in  the  dark,  Fire-Power  enough 
to  pulverize  anything  that  flies! 


Fire-Power  is  our  specialty  at  Oldsmo- 
bile.  Automatic  aircraft  cannon,  such  as 
we  have  built  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
help  give  the  Black  Widow  its  "poison- 
ous sting."  Other  Oldsmobile  war  prod- 
ucts include  cannon  for  tanks  and  tank 
destroyers,  high -explosive  and  armor- 
piercing  shell,  parts  for  aircraft  engines 
and  military  vehicles  .  .  .  plus  other 
"censored"  weapons  which  are  already 
doing  much  to  "Keep  'Em  Firing!" 


The  Black  Widow  packs  the  deadly 
Fire -Power  of  fast -firing  20  mm. 
automatir  aerial  cannon. 
YOUR  BONDS  HELP  PROVIDE  IT 
Give  our  fighting  men  the  Fire- 
Power  they  need.  Buy  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps  to '"Keep  'Em  Firing." 


DIVISION 
OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


FIRE 'POWER  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  ! 


Great  achievement  is  its 
own  best  spokesman. 

One  taste  will  tell  you  why 
those  who  know  bour- 
bon say,  "When  you've 
asked  for  Old  Grand- 
Dad,  you've  asked  for 
bourbon  at  its  best." 
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The  Editor's  Corner 

To  EVERY  MAN  and  woman  in  the  armed 
forces  go  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all 
Legionnaires  and  hearty  Christmas  greet- 
ings. May  Christmas  of  1945  find  all  of  them 
hack  home  victorious. 

ON  PACE  6  National  Commander  Schei- 
berling  gives  you  his  reaction  to  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  resolutions  which 
came  out  of  the  Chicago  National  Conven- 
tion of  last  September,  the  one  demanding 
that  Universal  Military  Training  be  made  a 
permanent  policy  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gressman Wadsworth's  Universal  Training: 
A  MUST  gives  you  the  sorry  story  of  the 
way  we've  mishandled  this  matter  for  some 
160  years.  Alexander  Gardiner 


A  service  man  or  ivonian  ii  ould  like  to 
read  this  copy  of  your  Legion  Maga- 
zine. For  overseas,  seal  the  envelope 
and  put  on  fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  as 
first  class  postage  is  required.  If  you 
put  the  National  Legionnaire  in  the 
envelope  carrying  the  magazine  over- 
seas, make  the  postage  eighteen  cents 
instead  of  fifteen.  For  the  home  front 
the  mailing  charge  for  the  magazine 
and  the  National  Legionnaire  is  four 
cents,  in  an  unsealed  envelope.  For 
the  magazine  alone,  three  cents. 
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"Anyone  can  build  an  airport",  Joe  told  the  City 
Fathers,  "but  here  in  Centerville  we  want  our  air- 
port to  be  a  paying  proposition !  I've  given  a  lot 
of  thought  and  study  to  this  problem,  and  I'm  con- 
vinced that  Aeronca  has  the  answers.  The  Aeronca 
program  is  based  on  16  years  of  leadership  in  the 
personal  plane  business,  and  includes  lessons  learned 
by  scores  of  successful  Aeronca  airplane  dealers 
operating  from  small  airports," 


No  wonder  the  Council  unanimously  agreed  when 
Joe  concluded,  "I  think  we  ought  to  get  all  the  facts 
from  Aeronca  right  now!" 

Plan^ — today— to  make  the  small  airport  in  your 
community  a  profit-maker.  Find  out  about  Aeronca's 
complete  program.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
without  delay,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  your 
success  in  post-war  aviation ! 


Small  Airports  Can  Pay!  Get  These  Important  Books  Now! 


ERONCA 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

MIDDLnOWH.  OHIO 


AI  Bennett,  Director  of  Sales, 

Aeronca  Aircraft  Corporation,  Middletown,  O. 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklets  checked  below.  I  enclose  10c  for 
each  booklet. 

□  "HOW  TO  MAKE  SMAI.I.  AIRPORTS  PAY  WITH  AERONCA" 

□  -  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BE  AN  AERONC  A  DEALER" 

□  "THE  AERONCA,  THE  NEW  PLANE  YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  FLY" 

Name  

Address  . 

Cily  and  State  V-»2 


1- Want  a  Quick,  Clean, 
Comfortable  Sha*^e  Ever/time  ?  \ 
Then -try  PalmoliVe  Brushless! 


•l/Vantafaceso(§@(fi)i  you  need 
no  After- Shave  Lotron  ?  Tfien-try 
Palmolii^e  Brushless! 


X  \ 


3  ■  Want  a  Past  Smooth  Shai/e, 
even  with  CoW  or  Hard  Water? 
Then-try  Palmo/ive  Brushless! 


4  ■  Want  a  Shave  that  Allows  no  CStiriqm^;; 
no  Biting,  no  razor.  BURN  —  Even  with 
Tender  Skin?  Then  -  tfy  ftlmoiive  Brushlessl 


(Qcf  PALMOLIVE  BRUS 

Guarantees*  You  ^^^^  Shaving 


HLESS 

Comfort! 


•Yes,  only  Palmolive  Brushless  guar- 
antees you  4-way  shaving  ^ 
comfort! TYidit's  because  this 
easy-to-spread,  greaseless 
cream  wilts  whiskers  fast 

—  makes  tough  beards  easy  to  cut 
even  with  cold  or  hard  water.  And 
at  the  same  time,  Palmolive  Brushless 
lubricates  your  skin  —  cushions 
-(T^^  V7  your  face  against  your  razor. 
Y  tCi^'y*-)  You  shave  without  sfatch- 
q]^^_jY  ing.   scraping,  or  Razor 

Burn!  Your  face  stays  cool, 
comfortable — you  need  no  after-shave 
lotion.  Try  it  and  see!  You  get 
shaving  comfort — 4  ways 

—  or,  mail  carton  top  to  xl//^'^ 
Palmolive,  Jersey  City  2,  """"  ' 
New  Jersey,  and  we'll 
refund  your  money! 
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FROM  THE  PACIFIC 

New  Guinea 

I'VE  seen  a  lot  of  New  Guinea  the 
last  ten  days,  all  the  way  from 
Milne  Bay,  at  the  extrtme  western  tip, 
to  east  of  Hollandia  as  far  as  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  goes  at  the  moment. 

While  at  Brisbane  I  spent  an  evening 
with  Captain  Jack  Tucker  of  Bouga'ni' 
ville  Bursts,  published  in  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  of  last  August,  a  jungle- 
wise  old  campaigner  who  told  me  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do  when  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  forward  areas.  Captain 
Tucker  was  then  on  leave  from  his  be- 
loved Americal  Division,  but  had  not 
seen  the  magazine.  His  mother  wrote 
him  about  the  piece  from  up  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  way. 

On  a  hitch-hiking  trip  I  ran  across 
Lt.  Col.  John  Lawrence,  a  Chicagoan 
whose  family  is  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  for 
the  duration.  He  was  wearing  a  13th 
Air  Force  shoulder  patch,  and  that  re- 
minded me  that  I  had  not  heard  of  Col. 
Paul  Younts,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
of  that  history-making  Air  Force  com- 
mand, since  landing  Down  Under. 

"He  has  gone  back  to  the  States  for  a 
new  assignment,"'  said  Col.  Lawrence, 
''but  at  headquarters  they  are  still  talk- 
ing about  the  farewell  party  he  threw 
just  before  leaving  us — music,  eats, 
drinks,  good  fellowship;  just  the  kind  of 
a  party  he  would  give  at  Charlotte.  I 
worked  by  his  side  for  months — and 
what  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work 
he  has.  We  all  owe  a  lot  to  him." 

So,  after  2-1  months  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  Col.  Paul  Younts,  Past  Depart- 
ment Commander  of  the  Legion  of  North 
Carolina,  Past  National  Vice  Com- 
mander, and  for  years  postmaster  at  his 
home  town,  Charlotte,  has  gone  home. 
He  went  back  with  the  Air  Medal  and 
Legion  of  Merit  for  outstanding  service, 
and  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
men  who  served  with  him. 

So  well  known  is  Brigadier  General 
Hanford  MacNider  down  in  this  area, 
and  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
Legion,  that  wherever  I  go  officers  and 
men,  old  and  young,  ask  about  him.  Last 
heard  of,  he  was  on  leave  in  the  States. 
Other  Legionnaires  I've  run  into  are 
Brigadier  General  Joseph  L.  Hutchinson 
of  Sanford,  Fla.,  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  C. 
Cramer  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  former 
Department  Commander  and  Executive 
Committeeman,  Col.  Walter  L.  Hanna 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Mississippi 
Lieut.  Cols.  Virgil  S.  Adkins  of  Clarks- 
dale,  Leslie  Evans  of  Canton  and  Louis 
M.  Jiggitts  of  Jackson. — Boyd  B.  Stut- 
LER,  American  Legion  War  Correspond- 
ent. 
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ITALIAN  REPORT 

Xort/i  oj  Rome 

TODAY,  Col.  Stanley  Grogan,  chief, 
and  Majors  Henrj-  Ehrlich,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  and  James  S.  Metcalfe. 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  of  the  Fifth  Army  pub- 
lic relations  section  escorted  a  party  of 
war  correspondents  to  the  front  within 
the  Gothic  line  in  North  Italy. 

Col.  Grogan.  John  McTiguc.  of 
United  Nations  News,  and  I  were  in  the 
leading  jeep  with  PFC  Don  Connor,  of 
Detroit.  Mich,  as  driver.  Maj.  Ehrlich 
and  Art  Carter,  of  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American,  were  in  the  next  one  with 
PFC  Paul  Latoski,  of  Bay  City,  Mich, 
at  the  wheel. 

Leaving  the  most  advanced  troops  be- 
hind, we  rounded  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain to  come  to  a  road  which  had  been 
blasted  out.  German-occupied  Firen- 
zuola  was  just  1,500  yards  away.  German 
materials — -bread,  cheese,  shells,  kits, 
boxes,  cartridges,  bazookas  and  other 
articles  of  equipment  and  clothing  were 
strewn  around  the  cold,  wet  terrain. 

Col.  Grogan.  Maj.  Ehrlich  and  Latoski 
took  concealment  advantage  of  trees  and 
brush,  and  making  their  way  to  a  two- 
story  stone  farmhouse  100  yards  away, 
entered  it. 

Whistling  sounds  —  then  two  Nazi 
shells  exploded  a  few  seconds  apart  on 
a  ridge  to  the  left  of  a  non-com  named 
Stemm  and  me,  standing  beside  a  jeep. 

Stemm  took  a  flying  leap  to  land 
where  he  could  roll  under  the  tank, 
beating  me  by  only  a  split  fraction  of 
a  clock  tick. 

More  shells  all  around  us — one  ex- 
ploding below  so  close  we  on  the  ground 
were  pelted  with  wet  dirt  and  stones 
and  could  smell  the  powder. 

A  lull  of  possibly  two  minutes,  then 
the  enemy  unloosed  hell  on  the  farm- 
house. 

Mortars  and  .88"s.  Stemm,  who  had 
been  through  much  action,  said,  and  Col. 
Grogan  later  concurred. 

All  the  colonel,  major  and  private 
first  class  could  do  was  wait  it  out  and 
hope  for  good  luck  as  we  were  doing.  I 
admit  I  prayed — possibly  some  of  the 
others  did  too. 

More  crashes  near  our  spot.  The  Ger- 
mans" sights  were  high  this  time,  evi- 
dence of  which  was  in  the  .splintering 
of  branches  over  our  heads,  until  one 
struck  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road 
we  could  feel  the  earth  vibrate. 

The  major.  Carter  and  their  driver 
jumped  into  their  jeep,  the  colonel.  Con- 
nor and  I  got  into  ours  and  though  we 
weren't  timed  Fd  wager  we  broke  some 
records  getting  out  of  there. — Frank 
Miles,  American  Legion  War  Corre- 
spondent. 


"/Rf  you  PLANNING  AN 

APPLE  CAREER 

FOR  THE  BOYS?"  "^^^'^^u^ 


President  and  Founder  of  Bowes  Seal  Fast" 
Corporation  —  Pioneer  in  Sate  Tire  Repairs 


#  If  you're  not  planning  in  some  way  to  avoid  the  economic  let- 
down everyone  forecasts,  you  certainly  are  guilty  of  neglecting 
your  duty  to  the  boys  who  are  fighting  for  us.  It's  squarely  up  to  all  of 
us  . . .  not  just  the  Government ...  to  see  that  our  Returned  Veterans 
get  decent  breaks.  We,  here  at  Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  Corp.,  have  devel- 
oped a  plan  which  should  inspire  you  to  work  out  one  of  your  own. 

HOW  THE  BOWES  PLAN  WORKS 

At  our  expense  we  will  train  a  selected  group  of  men  in  the  business 
of  selling  and  distributing  our  products.  When  he's  completely  trained, 
each  man  will  be  furnished  the  necessary  working  capital  and  suitable 
sales  equipment  to  start  his  own  business  as  our  exclusive  wholesale 
distributor  in  a  territory  of  his  own.  Such  a  business  yields  big  money 
to  men  big  enough  for  a  big  job.  This  plan,  we  believe,  expresses 
American  Faith  in  the  American  Enterprise. 

IT'S  THIS..  OR  ANOTHER  WPA! 

Nobody  wants  another  WPA  or  a  Bonus  March,  but  unless  you  as  an 
individual  help  by  planning  now  to  create  genuine  opportunities  for 
returned  service  men,  certainly  we  are  heading  for  some  sort  of  bureau- 
cratic "boondoggling." 

The  size  of  your  business,  whatever  it  is,  can  be  stretched  to  include 
opportunities  for  returned  service  men.  Let's  start  now  in  the  name  of 
American  Enterprise  to  help  these  men  get  on  their  own. 

BOWES  "SEAL  FAST"  CORPORATION,  INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 


TIRE  REPAIR 
SYSTEM 
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A  JOB  FOR  YOU 

BY  EDWARD  N.  SCHEIBERLING 

NATIONAL  COMMANDER.  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


G. 


'eorge  WASHINGTON  Sponsored  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training.  Congress  kicked  it  out  the  window  with 
cries  of  "Militaristic!"  Too  vast  a  federal  power!" 
"We  can  protect  ourselves  with  our  own  muskets!* 

In  1812  the  "muskets"  were  not  enough.  Virtu- 
ally every  land  battle  the  young  nation  fought  ended 
disastrously.  Among  other  things  the  British  took  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  as  every  schoolboy  knows 
burned  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

In  every  war  since  then  virtually  the  same  tragic 
farce  of  unpreparedness  has  been  enacted.  After 
World  War  r  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  tried 
to  get  Universal  Peacetime  Military  Training  made  a 
national  policy.  How  it  was  killed  by  an  alliance  of 
pacifists  and  pohticians  is  told  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth  on -page  14  of  this  issue. 

Virtually  every  American  knows  how  fatuous  the 
course  pf  Afrterican  history  in  the  past  thirty  years  has 
proved  theistatement  chat  this  country  needs  little  in 
the  way  of  national  defense,  because  in  case  of  attack 
"a  million  ftien  will  spring  to  arms  overnight!' 

And  yet  that's  virtually  the  way  we've  handled 
national  defense  all  through  our  history.  The  time  to 
change  is  NOW. 

When  the  bill  to  make  Universal  Peacetime  Mili- 
tary Training  a  national  policy  is  introduced  in  Con- 
gress let's  all  get  behind  it,  and  make  sure  that  once 
it  is  passed  the  law  is  implemented  with  adequate 
appropriations. 


RESOLVED,  That  The  American  Legion  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  immediately  enaa  leg- 
islation embodying  the  principle  of  Univer- 
sal Military  Training,  incorporating  therein: 
( 1 )  That  every  qualified  young  male  Ameri- 
can shall  receive  the  advantage  of  twelve 
(12>  months  of  required  military  training, 
integrated  with  his  academic  education,  and 
at  an  age  least  apt  to  disrupt  his  normal  edu- 
cational and  business  life;  (2)  That  for  a 
reasonable  period  after  his  training  he  shall 
serve  in  a  component  as  provided  for  in  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Naval  Department  Policy;  aiid 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  urge  such  legislation* 
be  made  effective  immediately  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Selective  Service  Aa;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  in  order  for  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  to  be  better  in- 
formed of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
Universal  Military  Training,  The  Americat* 
Legion  requests  the  Congress  to  invite  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of  aca- 
demic education,  the  armed  forces  and  their 
civilian  components,  and  such  others  as  the 
Congress  may  desire,  to  meet  immediately 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
herein  set  forth. 

—ResQlution  passed  unanimously 
by  26th  Annual  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  20, 1944. 


EXCITING  AS   THE   RACE   IN   *'BEN  HUR"! 


THERE  was  an  expectant  hush. 
Then,  out  of  the  darkness  of  this 
June  night  in  1908,  flashed  a  scene  of 
breath-taking  action. 

A  "spectacular"  sign  had  been 
erected  on  the  old  Wonderland  Build- 
ing, to  give  Detroit  its  first  glimpse  of 
the  Model  "T"  Ford. 

"Watch  the  Fords  go  by!"  the  mes- 
sage read.  And  in  the  light  and  color 
of  2000  twinkling  electric  bulbs,  a 
Ford  touring  car  appeared  to  race 
along  the  Grosse  Pointe  shoreline. 
The  wheels  turned,  scuffing  up  clouds 
of  dust.  The  scenery  shifted  con- 
stantly. The  veils  of  the  women  pas- 
sengers streamed  in  the  breeze.  The 


crowd  in  the  square  began  to  cheer. 
"It's  as  exciting  as  the  race  in  'Ben 
Hur',"  said  an  onlooker.  The  news- 
papers thought  so,  too. 

"Hour  after  hour,"  wrote  one  re- 
porter, "the  auto  hurried,  defied  speed 
and  natural  laws  alike,  every  instant 
seemingly  on  the  verge  of  tipping  into 
space  down  in  the  street  below." 

From  that  far-off  day  to  this,  peo- 
ple all  over  America  have  continued 
to  "watch  the  Fords  go  by".  They 
have  watched  the  total  mount  to 
1  million  in  1915 — to  15  million  in 
1927 — and  on  up  to  30  million. 

They  have  seen  these  Ford  cars 
and  trucks  shrink  distances  and  help 


increase  the  productivity  of  the  na- 
tion. They  have  seen  them  wipe  out 
the  traditional  barriers  between  city 
and  country,  between  mountain  and 
plain,  and  help  spread  more  uni- 
formly the  advantages  of  American 
culture  and  opportunity. 

One  day,  there  will  be  new  Ford, 
Mercury  and  Lincoln  cars.  Like  their 
predecessors,  they  will  benefit  by  the 
energetic  skills  and  resourceful  engi- 
neering which  are  a  Ford  trade-mark. 
They  will  be  exceptionally  comfort- 
able cars,  reliable  and  economical , . . 
priced  within  reach  of  the  greatest 
number.  But  beyond  that,  their  styling 
will  be  so  advanced  tliat  it  will  be  a  per- 
fect match  for  their  quality  leadership. 

FORD   MOTOR  COMPANY 


If  You're  Waiting 


for  a  Home  Telephone 


If  you  are  waiting  for  a  home  tele- 
pKone,  we  tKink  we  know  kow  you  feel. 

You  d  like  a  telepKone  now- — ^not  weeks 
or  montKs  from  now.  And  we  d  like  to 
install  it  for  you  now. 

But  due  to  tlie  war  we  are  sKort  of 
switchboards  and  telepKones,  so  tfiere 
will  De  unavoidable  delays  in  filling 
orders  for  home  telephones. 

The  delay  will  be  as  short  as  we  can 
make  it.  Meantime,  we  are  genuinely 
grateful  for  all  your  patience  and 
co-operation. 


BELL    TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Urn  ted  m  justice 


BY  ROY  W.MOORE,  President,  Canada  Dry  G'mqer  Ale,  \nc., 

and  former  Member.  War  Labor  Board 


HAVING  BEEN  A  MEMBER  of  The  American 
Legion  since  its  inception,  I  have  always  been 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  first  duty  of  an  American 
is  to  be  American.  The  destiny  of  one  of  us  is  the  des- 
tiny of  all  of  us.  And  every  American  should  rise  above 
the  expediencies  of  partisanship.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  privilege  of  saying  this  to  you  some  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  national  election  of  November  7th,  although 
the  readers  of  The  American  Legion  Magazine  will  not 
see  this  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  we  have  chosen 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  candidates 
will  be  our  next  President,  or  which  party  will  control 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  that  whatever 
the  result  of  the  election,  there  is  nothing  more  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  the  nation  and  the  world  than 
that  Americans  be  bound  together  in  unity  of  purpose. 
Otherwise  we  cannot  look  ahead  with  confidence  to 
the  end  of  conflict  and  to  peace. 

Our  country  has  been  freer  from  strife  and  disorder 
than  other  countries.  And  this  is,  beyond  any  doubt, 
due  to  the  character  of  American  institutions.  Because 
we  have  successfully  preserved  these  institutions,  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  been  able  to  live  through  1 68  years 
of  consecutive  national  progress,  so  that  today  Amer- 
ica is  the  leading  nation  of  the  world.  It  is  the  place  to 
which  all  other  nations  turn  for  consolation  and  help. 
Let's  keep  things  this  way! 

If  we  are  to  keep  things  this  way — if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue along  the  road  to  better  and  greater  things  for 
the  benefit  of  all  people,  we  must  preserve  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  fundamental  American  institutions.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must,  as  a  people,  be 
united.  We  cannot  afford  to  misunderstand  one  an- 
other, or  to  bicker  among  ourselves  about  details.  We 


must  be  of  one  mind  as  to  fundamentals.  In  the  realm 
of  fundamentals,  there  is  no  ground  for  disagreement. 

America  is  an  industrial  nation.  Because  we  have 
been  free,  as  a  people,  to  exercise  whatever  ingenuity 
we  may  have  as  individuals,  we  have  now  arrived  at 
the  heights  of  industrial  productivity.  In  order  to  re- 
tain these  accomplishments  and  to  improve  the  high 
standards  to  which  we  have  arrived,  it  is  paramount 
that  those  individuals  who  form  our  industrial  system 
shall  be  unified  in  their  understanding  of  what  is  best 
for  the  conduct  of  the  system  in  the  days  to  come.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary,  that  workers  and  management 
cf  industry  be  united  and  of  one  purpose. 

To  my  mind,  this  winning  of  industrial  peace  is 
not  a  difficult  task.  It  can  be  accomplished  if  both 
labor  and  management  will  rise  above  expediencies 
and  seek  the  just  answer  to  all  their  mutual  problems. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  an  American  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  justice. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  national  elections  in 
November,  let's  be  American,  at  all  odds. 


THE  EDITOR  aslced  William  Green,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  comment  on  Mr.  Moore's  article.  Mr. 
Green  replied: 

"I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Moore's  statement.  Regardless 
of  the  heat  and  animosity  during  the  political  campaign,  America 
will  go  on  no  matter  which  side  wins.  It  is  our  supreme  task— the 
task  of  labor  and  management  alike— to  help  our  country  get  on— 
on  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  winning  of  the  peace  and 
the  building  of  a  finer,  a  freer  and  a  more  secure  life  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

"In  the  immediate  future  and  during -the  post-war  period,  I  am 
convinced  that  these  goals  can  he  promoted  by  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  collective  bargaining  between  labor  and  management- 
bargaining  conducted  in  a  constructive  and  cooperative  spirit  and 
aimed  at  the  realization  of  maximum  production  and  full  employ- 
ment without  which  America  cannot  prosper  or  endure" 
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By  HAMILTON 


You  couldn't  see  your  hand  before 
your  face,  but  Divisional  Reconnais- 
sance Troop,  149  men  in  49  vehicles, 
moved  out  of  a  thickly  wooded  biv- 
ouac in  France  withoijt  confusion. 
What  they  accomplished  is  told  by 
Artist -War  Correspondent  Greene. 


Somewhere  in  France 

T[E  night  closed  in  and  left  us  blind, 
but  the  bantam  didn't  slacken 
speed.  We  had  a  50-calibre  ma- 
chine gun  mounted  in  the  back, 
and  the  perforated  barrel  jacket  jounced 
and  rattled  six  inches  from  my  nose,  yet  I 
couldn't  see  it.  The  windshield  was  down, 
of  course,  and  the  rain  stung  like  birdshot, 
but  we  stared  ahead  into  the  black,  tearing 
■wind,  seeing  nothing,  following  the  road 
by  instinct,  and  keeping  our  helmets  close 
to  the  shoulders  as  a  man  will  when  he 
expects  to  be  shot  at. 

I  was  very  jumpy.  We  had  crossed  the 
Loire  several  hours  before,  but  we  still  had 
many  miles  to  go  before  we'd  reach  the 
town  where  we  were  to  contact  the  British 
major.  In  happier  days  it  would  have  been 
a  pleasant  trip,  but  tonight  it  was  not.  for 
from  the  moment  we'd  crossed  the  river, 
we  rode  in  enemy  territor}-. 

Miles  ahead  a  flash  lit  the  sky  and  a 
moment  later  two  green  flares  showed  on 
the  horizon,  but  we  bored  on.  In  my  ner- 
vousness I  was  about  to  ask  the  captain  a 
question,  when  a  flashlight  waved  from  the 
roadside  50  yards  ahead.  We  slowed  to  a 
stop  and  a  voice  called  out  in  French.  It 
was  real  French  so  I  shouted  "Americans." 
but  there  was  no  reply.  I  shouted  again  and 
the  flashlight  showed  once  more  in  a  brief 
sweep,  picking  up  dim  pools  of  light  on 
our  wet  helmets.  Then  feet  pounded  in  re- 
treat from  the  roadway  and  we  heard 
hoarse  commands  from  the  cover  of  the 
ditch. 

They  were  ahead  of  us  and  behind  us 
and  we  could  hear  machine  pistols  snap- 
ping to  off-safety. 

Captain  Drum  crawled  down  from  the 
gun  seat  and  handed  me  his  squirt-gun, 
saying,  "Here,  hold  this  thing  a  second." 
Then  he  walked  forward  into  the  darkness. 
I  could  hear  him  say  a  sentence  or  two 
and  then  the  night  came  apart  in  a  bedlam 
of  wild  cheers.  Laughing  and  yelling,  the 
Frenchmen  swarmed  from  the  ditches  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  A  few  feet  ahead 
of  us  I  could  just  make  out  the  dim  out- 
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The  bantam  that  was  on  its  own  for  four  days 


lines  of  a  road  block  constructed  of  up- 
ended steel  rails,  capable  of  shearing  our 
bantam  to  shreds. 

The  Frenchmen  wore  the  armbands  of 
the  F.F.I,  and  they  surrounded  us  and 
pounded  our  shoulders.  They  shook  our 
hands.  They  produced  a  bottle.  And  in  the 
flickering  Hght  of  torches  we  could  see 
pride  and  exhilaration  in  their  faces.  We 
were  the  first  Americans  they  had  seen, 
and  they  felt  relief.  Well,  for  that  matter, 


along  the  length  of  the  Loire  valley,  hold- 
ing about  250  miles  of  the  river  on  the 
north  bank.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Divi- 
sion had  very  little  idea  of  what  enemy 
strength  lay  beyond  the  river  to  the  south. 
Technically,  the  Division  was  guarding  the 
river  against  possible  attack,  but  actually 
it  wanted  to  pin  the  Germans  down,  pre- 
vent their  escape  into  Germany  and  force 
their  eventual  surrender. 


so  did  I.  But  to  Captain  Heister  Drum, 
Lieutenant  Joe  Walton  and  Corporal  Earl 
Newton  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  be- 
cause these  boys  belonged  to  a  Reconnais- 
sance Troop,  the  mechanized  version  of  the 
Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Troop  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  every  Infantry  Division. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  their  Divi- 
sion, the  83d  Infantry,  was  spread  out 


Somefinnes  the  troop  met  patrols 
head-on  and  had  to  take  them  apart 
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G-2  had  managed  to  get  some  clues  as 
to  the  strength  of  isolated  enemy  pockets, 
but  there  were  areas  that  they  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about.  There  was  a  rumor 
that  troops  had  landed  at  Bordeaux,  but 
nobody  ''new  if  it  were  true.  The  F.F.I, 
had  liberated  certain  towns,  some  of  which 
we  knew  about,  some  of  which  we  didn't. 
But  the  important  thing  to  discover  was, 
where  were  the  Germans  and  how  many? 

Well,  this  was  clearly  a  job  for  the  Divi- 
sion Reconnaissance  Troop,  and  in  a  few 
words  Captain  Drum  had  outlined  the  story 


for  me.  He  wanted  to  take  three  men  in  an 
armed  bantam  and  go  south  to  Bordeaux 
to  find  out  what  the  score  was.  All  the 
bridges  over  the  Loire  were  blown,  of 
course,  (in  fact  I  had  seen  several  of  them 
go  out  myself  in  the  days  I  had  flown  with 
Colonel  Joe  Kelly's  Medium  Bomber 
group,)  but  notwithstanding,  Drum  thought 
he  could  probably  get  across  by  some  sort 
of  ferry.  From  then  on  he  would  have  to 
feel  his  way,  getting  his  route  information 
as  he  went  along.  G-2  would  supph-  him 
with  the  name  and  location  of  his  initial 
contact.  This  man  would  name  the  next 
contact,  who  would  name  the  next,  and  so 
on.  He  would  learn  about  available  bridges 
and  roads  from  each,  and  thus  chart  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy.  It  sounded  like  some- 
thing to  do,  so  I  went  along. 

Now,  I  can't  tell  the  story  of  our  four- 
day  trip  to  Bordeaux  and  back  because 


Drawings  by  the  Author 

that  is  something  of  a  yarn  in  itself,  but 
in  order  to  let  you  evaluate  the  work  of  a 
Reconnaissance  Troop,  I  can  indicate  the 
type  of  information  we  brought  back  to 
Division  G-2. 


w 


E  had  seen  Major  X   as  well 

as  the  parachutist  Major  Y  '■ 

and  had  seen  their  local  organization  of  the 
F.F.I.  Their  problems  were  thus  and  so. 
So  many  thousand  Germans  were  at  point 
O  and  they  frequently  came  into  town 

R   to  buy  potatoes.  We  had  missed 

them  by  forty  minutes.  (Good  thing,  too.) 

Town  N   had  been  liberated  by  the 

F.F.I,  on  September  6th.  Colonel  M  


was  receiving  arms  from  the  British.  Yes, 
we  had  stood  in  the  fields  with  the  F.F.I, 
and  watched  the  dark  silhouettes  of  low- 
flying  bombers  come  over  in  answer  to 
their  signals,  and  had  seen  the  parachutes 
burst  open  against  the  night  sky.  Those 
oscillating  iron  containers  had  held  so  many 
guns. 

{Cotitinued  on  page  30) 
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By  Albert  Richard  Werjml^ 

CAPTAIN  RANSE  painfully  raised 
himself  on  one  arm  and  the  kneel- 
ing second  mate  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  face  again.  That  last  Jap 
shell,  fired  blind  through  the  in-closing  fog. 
had  made  a  shambles  of  the  bridge,  and 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  the 
captain  s  side.  The  helmsman  was  dead  by 
the  wheel  and  the  fourth  mate  was  a  gro- 
tesque huddle  in  the  port  wing.  Only  Mr. 
Harris,  the  big  mate,  stood  upright,  swaying 
a  little  to  the  roll  of  the  Benicia,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  smihng  twistedly,  except  it 
was  a  ghastly  pucker  of  old  scars  covering 
one  side  of  his  face  that  created  the  illu- 
sion. He  was  smoking,  unhurriedly,  and 
almost  with  care. 

"You  hear  me,"  croaked  Captain  Ranse, 
exasperated.  "You'll  abandon  and  head  for 
New  Guinea.  The  planes  will  spot  you  at 
dawn  and  see  you're  picked  up." 

"Sure,  we  heard,"  agreed  the  big  mate. 
"The  second'U  take  you  all  off."  Captain 
Ranse  swore  and  coughed  blood. 

"Hell,  I'm  about  finished  and  I  know  it. 
But  you've  got  to  see  to  the  crew.  That's 
your  job,  Mr.  Harris.  Take  over  and  aban- 
don her." 

"You  can  tow  the  boats  with  the  launch," 
said  the  mate  to  the  second,  as  if  the  cap- 
tain had  not  spoken.  He  blew  cigarette 
smoke  down  his  nostrils.  "They  won't 
bother  you  back  there.''  He  jerked  his 
head  astern.  "But  I'm  staying." 

"I  gave  you  an  order,"  said  Captain 


Ranse.  coughing  again.  "You're  to  abandon. 
Get  to  hell  out  and  see  to  the  men."  The 
second  mate  looked  up  nervously. 

"Look,  Harris,  I  don't  know  if  I  can 
handle  the  whole  job.  You'd  better  come 
along.  Anyway,  why  stay?  She's  making 
water  and  the  engine's  dead.  No  damned 
sense  to  it." 

Mr.  Harris  flipped  his  cigarette  away  and 
his  voice  grew  hard.  "You'll  witness  the 
old  man's  wounded  and  out  of  his  mind, 
kid.  Stick  that  in  the  log  if  you  want  to 
clear  yourself.  Anyway,  I'm  taking  over  all 
right  and  I'm  sticking.  Now  get  the  boats 
over  and  make  it  fast.  Steer  as  I  told  you 
and  you  can't  miss." 

"Harris,"  started  Captain  Ranse  again, 
and  then  groaned  and  went  limp.  The  mate 
shrugged. 

"See  how  it  is,  kid.  He  might  have  a 
chance  if  you  hurry  so  the  planes  can  spot 
>  ou  at  dawn.''  The  second  mate  laid  down 
the  captain's  head  and  got  to  his  feet,  white- 
faced. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  he  said  bluntly.  "What's 
the  sense  of  you  staying  when  the  crate's 
finished  anyway?  Not  that  it  matters  much." 
He  laughed  shakily.  "That  damned  de- 
stroyer convoy '11  run  us  down  as  soon  as 
it  clears."' 

"T  DON'T  think  so,"  the  mate  amended 
J-  gently.  "Not  if  you  figure  what  we're 
carrying." 

"Five  thousand  tons  of  T.N.T.,''  said 
the  second  automatically.  "But  what's  that 
got  to  do  with  it." 

"The  old  Benicia  will  last  until  dawn," 
Mr.  Harris  explained.  He  lighted  another 
cigarette  and  drew  hard.  "And  I  know  these 
waters.  Those  destroyers  will  anchor  in 
Bangor  Bay  until  it  clears,  and  we're  in  the 
easterly  current,  and  the  tide  will  turn  in 
an  hour  and  the  Benicia  will  drift  along.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  would  drift 
clear  into  Bangor  Bay.  In  fact  if  she  don't 
then  I'm  no  sailor." 

The  second  mate  bit  his  lip  as  he  com- 
prehended. "But  you  wouldn't  have  a 
chance,"  he  protested.  "We'll  have  a  slim 
one  ourselves  but  at  least  it's  something." 

The  big  mate  nodded  and  held  up  his 
left  hand.  Only  two  fingers  were  left.  Then 
he  touched  the  terrible  scars  that  twisted 
his  face  to  a  perpetual  grin.  "They  caught 
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me  in  Singapore,"  he  reminded  the  younger 
man.  "The  yellow  devils!  They  did  a  lot  of 
funny  things  before  I  got  away.  When 
you've  been  through  hell  nothing  else 
seems  very  bad." 

The  second  looked  at  him  a  long  time 
through  the  swirling  mist,  already  begin- 
ning to  darken  with  the  dusk,  and  at  last  he 
nodded.  "O.K.,"  he  said  shortly,  and  there 
were  new  lines  drawn  about  his  lips.  "I 
guess  I  understand." 

The  big  mate  shrugged.  "I'm  glad  some- 
one does,"  he  said  drily. 

The  second  walked  to  the  por^  com- 
panion and  called  down  and  two  men  came 
up  and  carried  away  the  still  unconscious 
captain.  "I'll  attend  to  the  code  books  and 
stuff,"  said  the  mate  quietly  and  the  second 
nodded  again  and  held  out  his  hand  as  the 
creak  of  boat  falls  came  from  'midships. 
He  swallowed  a  little.  "You've  been  a  good 
mate  to  work  under,  Mr.  Harris,"  he  said 
huskily.  "So  long." 

"So  long,"  said  the  mate  as  they  shook. 
"And  dan't  take  it  hard,  kid.  All  you  gotta 
do  is  keep  your  head  and  you'll  be  O.K." 
He  laughed.  "Buy  the  girls  a  drink  for  me 
when  you  get  back  to  Frisco." 

THE  second  tried  to  say  something 
further  but  couldn't,  and  he  stumbled 
down  the  companion  and  after  a  while  there 
came  the  uncertain  stutter  of  the  launch's 
motor,  presently  steadying  to  a  rhythmic 
chugging,  and  leaning  over  the  rail  the  mate 
could  faintly  discern  the  string  of  boats  as 
they  headed  west.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief then.  The  damned  fool  second  might 
have  stood  arguing  for  another  hour  if  the 
old  man  hadn't  lost  consciousness.  As  it 
was  ...  he  shrugged  and  looked  briefly  at 
the  dead  helmsman  and  at  the  grotesque 
huddle  in  the  bridge  wing  that  had  been  the 
fourth  mate.  Lucky  that  last  shell  hadn't 
gone  into  one  of  the  holds  or  they'd  all  have 
gone  sky-high.  As  it  was  a  couple  had 
wrecked  the  engineroom  and  the  last  one 
had  sure  wrecked  the  bridge.  The  sudden 
fog  alone  had  saved  them,  and  it  had  been 
the  damnedest  bad  luck  they  had  ever  run 
into  the  Jap  convoy  at  all.  A  lot  of  the  boys 
on  the  New  Guinea  beaches  needed  what 
the  old  Benicia  was  carrying,  but  maybe 


He  lifted  the  smoking  gun.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  personal  payoff 


they  wouldn't  squawk  too  much  if  she 
could  even  up  a  bit. 

The  big  mate  let  smoke  trickle  down  his 
nostrils  and  moved  almost  leisurely.  He 
put  the  wheel  'midships,  and  even  lashed  it 
just  to  make  sure.  He  got  a  sledge  hammer 
and  knocked  the  padlocks  off  the  steel 
locker  that  held  the  code  books,  and  he 
dropped  them  overside  inside  their  special 
steel  box,  just  in  case.  Then  he  set  his 
fuses  and  made  them  short  so  there'd  be  no 
slip  if  he  was  boarded  unexpectedly,  and  he 
made  sure  his  matches  were  dry  and  he 
slipped  a  patent  lighter  in  his  pocket  just 
in  case.  You  couldn't  take  too  many  pre- 
cautions on  a  job  like  this.  He  had  to 
laugh.  He  had  an  enormous  floating  bomb 
underneath  and  there  shouldn't  be  much 
left  of  Bangor  Bay  when  he  was  through. 
The  main  anxiety  was  to  hit  the  Bay  but 
he  was  not  too  much  worried  about  that. 

WHAT  worried  him  more  was  the 
water  the  Benicia  was  taking  in  the 
wrecked  engineroom.  It  would  never  do  to 
have  her  founder  before  the  big  moment 
came.  But  he  took  several  soundings  and 
was  satisfied  on  that  score.  She'd  be  logy  in 


a  few  hours  but  not  too  much  so.  He  tested 
the  current  drift  with  tin  cans  lowered 
overside,  and  then  weighted  them  to  esti- 
mate the  drift  lower  down.  You  couldn't 
always  tell  by  surface  drift  what  the  keel 
drift  would  be.  But  it  all  seemed  in  order. 
The  tide  had  already  turned  and  the  old 
ship  was  easing  along  with  it.  He  checked 
the  position  from  the  last  reckoning  and 
hung  over  the  chart  a  while  and  nodded. 
Yes,  it  should  all  go  fine.  The  Benicia  was 
dead  in  the  current. 

He  lighted  another  cigarette  and  con- 
templated things  as  the  darkness  came 
down.  You  couldn't  rely  much  on  South 
Pacific  charts,  even  the  best,  but  he  had 
served  h's  time  in  those  waters  and  he 
knew  a  lot  of  things  the  charts  didn't.  He 
knew,  for  instance,  that  a  cross  drift 
athwart  the  mouth  of  Bangor  Bay,  when 
the  tide  ran,  would  by  some  quirk  set  a 
helpless  vessel  full  into  the  main  cove 
where  the  Jap  destroyers  were  almost  cer- 
tainly weathering  out  this  smother.  He 
should  arrive  about  dawn  and  the  little 
men  would  be  quite  astonished  to  see  a  lost 
prize  come  back  to  them  again. 

Well,  he  hoped  it  would  be  enough  of  a 


surprise.  They  had  caught  him  at  Singapore 
when  he  had  been  resting  over  from  a  bout 
of  Island  fever,  and  he  had  seen  many 
things  that  he  did  not  want  to  remember, 
especially  the  women.  But  he  did  remember 
the  cold  fury  of  the  Japanese  naval  oflicer 
who  wanted  to  know  what  course  his  con- 
voy had  taken  and  where  it  was  bound. 
They  had  trjed  to  persuade  him  to  talk  and 
there  were  moments  when  he  almost  did 
.  .  .  especially  when  they  wrenched  his  fin- 
gers off.  But  he  hadn't.  He  still  felt  a  little 
awed  at  his  own  fortitude.  He  almost  did 
.  .  .  but  he  hadn't !  .  .  .  And  now  he  had  the 
Benicia  and  the  current  and  tide,  and  all  his 
fuses  set,  and  a  de.stroyer  nest  ahead.  He 
chuckled  and  checked  everything  over  to 
make  sure.  He'd  always  paid  his  debts  and 
this  was  one  he'd  missed  so  far. 

HE  W.^S  on  the  bridge  when  the  dawn 
came,  and  as  he  expected,  the  fog  was 
already  clearing.  He  was  thankful  the  en- 
trance to  Bangor  Bay  was  wide  enough  to 
allow  for  some  error,  but  if  he  remembered 
the  tidal  insuck  he  would  not  have  to  wor- 
ry. He  lighted  a  cigar  then.  A  cigar  was 
(  Continued  on  page  45) 


IT  SHOULD  be  perfectly  obvious  to 
every  thinking  American  that  a  sound, 
definitely  fixed,  and  democratically 
conceived  military  policy  for  the 
United  States  is  needed.  Never,  in  all  our 
history,  have  we  had  one.  It  must  be  equal- 
ly apparent  that  such  a  policy  can  be  built 
and  maintained  only  on  the  principle  that 
every  able-bodied  American  owes  it  as  a 
duty  to  his  country  to  undergo  a  type  of 
training  which  will  enable  him  to  help  de- 
fend the  United  States  whenever  it  is  at- 
tacked. 

In  plain  words,  that  is  Universal  Military 
Service,  a  national  weapon  on  which  we 
have  called  twice  in  the  past  27  years  to 
preserve  our  country,  and  one  which  Wash- 
ington, our  first  President,  strov;e  diligently 
to  incorporate  into  the  national  life  of  this 
nation.  When  the  bill  proposing  military 
service  was  introduced  in  Congress  with 
Washington's  backing,  there  was  an  uproar 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  '"Mili- 
taristic!"— "Too  vast  a  federal  power!" — 
"We  can  protect  ourselves  with  our  own 
muskets!" 

Time  and  again  down  through  the  years 
that  post-Revolutionary  war  situation  has 
repeated  itself.  After  every  conflict  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  forced 
to  engage,  the  act  was  re-played  by  descend- 
ants of  the  original  players,  and  those  iden- 
tical phrases  have  echoed  from  the  halls  of 
Congress  to  the  pavements  of  Main  Street. 

Since  its  inception,  The  American  Legion 
has  believed  the  only  effective  basis  for  a 


sound  and  continuing  national  military  and 
naval  policy  for  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment lies  in  the  training  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  defend  his  country.  I  agree 
with  the  Legion. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  United  States  cannot  assure 
its  safety,  or  help  make  a  better  world, 
merely  by  hanging  framed  mottoes,  such 
as  "Let  us  have  Peace,"  on  the  walls.  It 
takes  more  than  mottoes  and  exhortation 
to  establish  and  maintain  peace.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  found  that  out  long  since. 

IN  1919  some  people  were  agreed  that  it 
mustn't  happen  again.  The  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  for  example,  opened 
a  nine-months'  hearing  that  year  on  a  bill 
to  establish  a  sound  military  policy  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Convinced  by  the  experiences  of  the 
World  War,  as  well  as  by  the  nation's  his- 
tory, the  committee  was  in  almost  complete 
agreement  that  to  form  an  effective  defense 
and  conform  to  democratic  ideas,  America's 


Our  shameful  record  of  un- 
preparedness  here  outlined  by 
Congressman  Wadswor+h  cries 
aloud  for  adoption  of  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  as  a  basic 
American  policy.  The  time  to 
do  it  is  now 


potential  militar\-  strength  must  lie  in  the 
trained  citizen  soldiers;  there  should  be 
emphasis  on  a  professional  soldiery  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  nucleus  and  as  teachers; 
there  must  be  no  military  caste. 

After  listening  to  everyone  from  General 
John  J.  Pershing  down  to  his  sergeants,  the 
committee  proposed  to  erect  a  sound  miH- 
tary  organizational  structure,  manned  by 
Regulars  (a  comparatively  small  force, 
highly  trained),  by  an  enlarged  and  efficient 
National  Guard,  most  important  of  all,  a 
trained  Citizen  Reserve.  To  fill  this  struc- 
ture, the  committee  was  convinced  that 
Universal  Military  Training  was  the  only 
answer.  It  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 
policy.  We  wrote  it  into  the  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

Leaders  of  both  political  parties  and 
many  Senators  advised  the  Committee  that 
they  literally  would  "kick  such  a  bill  to 
pieces"  if  it  were  even  introduced;  that 
the  American  public  wanted  no  such  meas- 
ure even  considered  by  the  Congress;  that 
the  committee  members  were  "damn  fools 
to  think  of  it." 


'HE  pacifists  had  their  way  in  an  al 
liance  with  the  politicians. 


"No  more  wars!"  "What's  the  use  of 
making  Americans  into  soldiers?"  Echoes 
of  "We  can  defend  ourselves  with  our 
muskets!"  "Militaristic!"  And  the  mottoes 
remained  on  the  walls. 

Patently,  the  opposition  to  Universal 
Military  Service  was  too  strong.  It  was 
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dropped  from  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1920,  leaving  only  an  over-all  organizational 
structure.  That  structure  was  left  woefully 
empty  of  personnel. 

But  that  wasn't  the  only  blow  we  Ameri- 
cans directed  at  ourselves.  Although  the 
Act  of  1920  authorized  a  Regular  Army  of 
280,000  men  and  19.000  officers,  the  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  cut  military  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  but  116,000  men  and 
12,000  officers.  The  National  Guard  was 
placed  in  a  similar  straitjacket  with  a  re- 
duction from  an  authorized  424,000  to  a 
meagre  165,000  by  Congressional  action 
from  1920  to  1926. 

Then  look  what  also  happened. 

ON  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  we  sank  or  scrapped  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  United 
States.  We  had  then,  or  were  building,  the 
strongest  Navy  in  the  world,  but  of  our  own 
initiative  we  abandoned  that  position,  im- 
plicitly trusting  others  to  be  as  decent  as 
we  proposed  to  be.  Great  Britain  was  de- 
cent, but  not  Japan? 

But  the  United  States  didn't  stop  there. 
By  treaty  with  Japan,  we  agreed  not  to 
fortify  the  Philippines — not  to  add  one 
single  gun  to  Corregidor — not  to  erect  any 
sort  of  fortifications  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, including  our  own  island  of  Guam 
— not  to  build  at  Cavite  a  naval  base  large 


enough  to  care  for  battleships.  Meanwhile, 
under  agreement  with  World  War  I  allies, 
we  acquiesced  in  mandating  all  former 
German-held  Pacific  islands  to  Japan  on 
consideration  she  would  not  fortify  them 
or  develop  them  in  any  military  manner. 
The  Japs  fortified  them,  secretly.  Ask  the 
Marines  and  the  doughboys! 

At  our  own  suggestion  we  tied  our  own 
xA.  hands. 

In  that  frame  of  mind  we  lived  from 
1920  to  about  15  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Then,  events  of  such  startling  impor- 
tance occurred  that  we  finally  awoke  to 
a  realization  of  the  kind  of  world  we  were 
living  in.  The  United  States  was  in  terrible 
danger.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and 
done  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  than 
ever  before,  to  stop  the  world  revolution 
instigated  by  the  German  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese  military  caste  from  engulfing  us, 
as  it  had  engulfed  nearly  all  the  world  ex- 
cept the  British  Empire. 

Again,  and  for  the  second  time  in  a 
generation,  we  reached  for  America's  great- 
est and  most  powerful  weapon  of  defence, 
at  home  or  abroad — Universal  Military 
Training.  This  time  we  called  it  the  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 

If  we  had  had  the  gumption  and  fore- 
sight to  dust  off  that  weapon  in  1920,  the 
American  military  organization  would  in 
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1939  have  possessed  potential  strength  so 
great  that  it  is  doubtful  Japan  or  any  other 
aggressor  would  have  attacked.  Of  this,  of 
course,  we  cannot  be  sure,  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  had  we  been  strong — really  strong 
— in  1939  and  1940,  our  strength  might 
have  deterred  the  international  bullies. 

For  our  rash  commissions  in  disarma- 
ment, and  for  our  equally  rash  omissions 
in  the  realms  of  national  military  policy, 
we  have  paid,  are  paying,  and  will  pay  a 
fearful  price  in  American  blood  and  treas- 
ure. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Now,  today,  Amer- 
ican leaders  are  giving  great  thought  to 
plans  for  what  we  call  the  post-war  period. 
In  this  effort  to  look  ahead,  to  see  what 
we  would  better  do,  there  are  two  big 
objectives:  To  assure  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  in  all  the  legitimate  interests 
of  its  people,  with  inviolable  guarantees  for 
the  preservation  of  its  free  institutions;  to 
play  a  leading  part  with  other  countries  so 
that  peace  and  decency  may  prevail  in  in- 
ternational conduct. 

HOW  shall  we  go  about  it  to  accomplish 
our  aims,  to  do  our  part  in  making 
this  a  better,  safer  world? 
Shall  we  go  back  to  our  old-time  errors? 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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"Somebody  yelled  'Look!'  and  there  was 
the  Eiffel  Tower  sticking  up  into  the  sky" 

Biit'lt  to  VmUnQ  Hall 


By  JAMES  McGLINCY 


'7<4e   Second  AmeAdcan,  CmlG4A4f."  in 


OKAY,  Mr.  Legionnaire.  For  years 
now  youVe  been  telling  me  about 
your  adventures  in  Paree  during 
the  last  war.  Now  it's  my  turn 

to  talk. 

I  know  you  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun 
when  you  came  here  on  leave,  what  with  the 
champagne  and  the  bright-eyed  mademoi- 
selles. We've  been  here  for  quite  a  while 
now,  and  we've  had  all  that  and  more,  too 
— a  fine  fight  on  the  way  in,  the  thrill  of 
liberating  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world,  and  the  people  of  Paris  literally 
throwing  themselves  at  our  feet. 

You  remember  how,  before  I  set  out  for 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  you  told  me  about 
Pershing  Hall  in  Paris — you  called  it  the 
"Second  American  Embassy"  as  I  remem- 
ber it.  You  even  told  me  where  it  was — on 
the  Rue  Pierre  Charron,  and  you  suggested 
that  I  take  a  stroll  down  there  when  and 
if  I  got  to  Paris.  There  were  a  lot  of  other 
things  you  talked  about,  but  Pershing  Hall, 
home  of  Paris  Post  of  the  Legion,  came 
first. 

So  one  afternoon  in  a  rare  period  of  quiet, 
I  took  a  horsecab  up  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  into  the  Rue  Pierre  Charron  to  see  it. 
A  neat  little  placard  on  the  door  said  the 


building  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Swiss  consulate  and  all  inquiries  must  be 
directed  to  them.  The  little  French  care- 
taker at  the  door  was  adamant  about  letting 
anyone  in  without  the  permission  of  the 
Consulate.  The  American  Legion  had  a 
worthy  watchdog  for  its  Paris  headquarters 
in  that  stubborn  character.  He  said  Pershing 
Hall  was  undamaged  during  the  occupation 
and  he  meant  to  see  that  it  stayed  that  way. 

The  Swiss  Consulate  was  closed,  so  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  into  Pershing  Hall. 
I  walked  to  nearby  Avenue  George  V  to  the 
American  Cathedral  which  the  Germans  had 
used  as  a  chapel  during  the  occupation.  The 
caretaker  there,  named  Lucien — very  French 
looking  in  a  denim  shirt  and  a  dark  blue 
apron — was  somewhat  friendlier  than  the 
gent  at  Pershing  Hall  and  he  let  me  in. 
Lucien  said  the  Germans  had  held  services 
there  every  Sunday  and  there  had  been 
many  marriages  there,  but  they  had  done 
nothing  to  alter  the  Cathedral  except  to 
take  down,  the  American  and  French  flags. 
He  thought  he  would  be  hearing  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Beekman,  because  the  Dean  would  be 
returning  to  Paris  as  soon  as  American 
civilians  were  allowed  to  come  in.  Lucien 
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said  that  every  May  30th  up  through  1940 
Dean  Beekman  had  conducted  Memorial 
Day  services  in  the  Cathedral. 

We  came  out  of  the  church  and  Lucien 
led  me  along  the  Memorial  Battle  Cloister 
on  the  side.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  Clois- 
ter— with  its  plaques  to  our  Divisions  of 
World  War  I?  All  divisional  numbers  are 
there  with  the  divisional  insignia  and  the 
names  of  the  battles  where  they  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  battles  are  different 
—Chateau-Thierry,  Cantigny,  St.  Mihiel 
and  Meuse-Argonne  instead  of  names  like 
Saint  Lo,  Cherbourg,  Carentan.  But  they're 
the  same  Divisions — First,  Second,  Third, 
{Cojitiniied  on  page  42) 


The  entrance  to  Paris'  Persh- 
ing   Hall    in   happier  days 


Because  of  the  tremendous  demands  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
Lend-Lease  for  "Prestone"  anti-freeze,  there  has  been  a  reduced  sup- 
ply available  for  civilian  use  this  season. 

The  War  Production  Board,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Anti- 
Freeze  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  worked  out  a  state  allocation 
distribution  plan  for  all  types  of  anti-freeze  this  year.  Under  this 
arrangement  there  should  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  anti-freeze  to  go 
around.  Yet,  there  may  be  many  localities  where  "Prestone"  brand 
anti-freeze  is  unavailable. 

"Prestone"  anti-freeze  has  been  the  favored  anti-freeze  of  mo- 
torists for  year  after  year.  One  shot  lasts  all  winter. 
It  won't  evaporate,  boil  away,  or  lose  effectiveness 
through  "foaming."  Protects  against  corrosion. 
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i'liit  oj  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

The  registered  trade-marks  "Evercady"  and  "Prestone" 
distinguish  products  of  National  Carbon  Compaoy,  Inc. 
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HIS  grumbling  gobbler  suggests 
what  happens  when  our  friends  meet 
a  substitute  for  Calvert  whiskey. 

They  know  Calvert  is  "the  real  thing  * 
One  taste  tells  that  this  superb  blend 
is  at  the  peak  of  pre-war  excellence . . . 
a  whiskey  that  can't  be  imitated!  That's 
why  the  preference  for  Calvert  never 
changes,  no  matter  how  many  other 
whiskies  may  come  along. 


In  fact,  people  who  sell  and  serve 
Calvert  tell  us:  "Before  the  war,  dur- 
ing the  shortage,  and  now— Calvert 
was,  and  is,  the  whiskey  most  often 
asked  for  by  name." 

Happily,  a  greater  supply  of  this 
superlative  whiskey  is  now  available. 
So  if  you  keep  on  asking  for  Calvert, 
chances  are  you'll  get  this  gloriously 
smooth  and  mellow  blend. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST 
BLENDED  WHISKIES- 

FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  BLENDS I 


^^ct^^a^,  mxyte  ^4xut  eve^  

Clear  Heads  Clioose  Calvert 


CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP.. NY. C.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  86.8  Proof. Calvert  "Reserve  :"65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.. .Calvert  "Special  :"72y2  %  Grain  Neutral  SpiriU 
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Bottdiefs  Christmus 


Promoted  in  the  field  from  sergeant 
to  captain  and  given  American  citi- 
zenship because  of  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion, the  German-born  wounded 
veteran  finds  inward  peace  at  last 


CAPTAIN  HERMAN  BOTTCHER 
— until  a  few  days  before.  Sergeant 
Bottcher — lay  on  the  stiff  little 
hospital  cot  thinking,  a  little  bit- 
terly, how  somber  this  Christmas  was.  The 
wounds  on  his  arm,  hand  and  chest  did 
not  matter  much;  it  was  just  that  this  pine- 
board  and  screen  hospital,  a  little  distance 
back  from  the  battle  line  of  Buna,  was  so 
utterly  lacking  in  anything  suggesting  the 
holiday  spirit.  The  loo-degree  sun  beat 
down  through  the  grass  roof  built  by  native 
labor,  and  if  a  man  were  lucky  enough  to 
achieve  the  oblivion  of  a  nap  the  planes 
taking  off  from  the  nearby  air  strip  would 
wake  him  up. 

Four  days  now  since  Bottcher  had  been 
evacuated  from  the  front,  and  nothing  to 
relieve  the  monotonous  heat  and  pain — 
nothing  except  the  kindly  custom  of  one 
of  the  medical  corpsmen  of  rescuing  pray- 
ing mantes  from  the  lively  little  lizards 
that  played  along  the  rafters.  As  fast  as 


One  by  one  the  wounded  men  join 
In,   until   all   are  quietly  singing 

the  praying  mantes  (the  men  called  them 
grasshoppers)  found  their  way  in,  Chitten- 
den would  catch  them,  take  them  to  the 
screen  door  and  release  them  to  compara- 
tive safety. 

What  a  contrast !  Out  there  in  the  jungle 
human  beings  were  kill  ng  and  maiming 
each  other  by  the  hundreds  every  day, 
and  here  was  a  hospital  orderly  solemnly 
saving  insects  from  lizards.  Well,  it  was 
dark  now  and  the  lizards  would  have  their 
chance  till  morning,  because  only  the 
scantiest  light  was  permitted,  out  of  fear 
of  Jap  bombers. 

Bottcher  could  barely  see  the  men  on 
the  cots  around  him,  but  he  knew  how 
cheerless  they  felt.  An  occasional  sigh,  or 
a  young  soldier's  jeering,  "God,  what  a 

Drawing  by  CARL  PFEUFER 


Christmas!'"  told  how  these  military  expatri- 
ates missed  ihe  snow  and  cold,  and  Christ- 
mas carols,  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie  and 
egg-nogg  that  spelled  Christmas  back  home. 

Some  of  the  men  took  it  better  than 
others.  One  Ohio  private  told  of  having 
written  to  his  wife,  "It  will  be  a  different 
Christmas  this  year.  The  altar  will  be  a 
fallen  tree  in  this  stinking  jungle.  All 
around  there  will  be  the  stink  of  sweat, 
unwashed  clothes  and  the  fainter,  sweeter 
smell  of  death.  But  I  know  you  will  be 
thinking  and  praying  for  me,  and  that 
will  make  it  a  Happy  Christmas  after  all." 

Bottcher  himself  was  more  reconciled  to 
his  surroundings  than  most  of  the  others. 
Of  the  thirty  men  he  had  led  in  splitting 
the  Japanese  salient  and  breaking  through 
to  the  sea,  he  was  one  of  ten  lucky  enough 
to  come  back  alive.  For  his  courage  he  had 
been  breveted  a  captain  on  the  spot  and 
made  an  American  citizen  too.  Citizenship 
can  be  a  great  citation  for  a  foreign-born 
soldier  whose  chief  fear  has  been  that  he 
will  be  killed  before  he  becomes  an  Amer- 
ican, and  who  has  been  sensitive  of  distrust 
for  being  German-born  on  the  one  hand  and 
having  served  with  the  Spanish  loyalists 
on  the  other. 

Bottcher  still  has  things  to  worry  about, 
liowever.  For  example,  an  eardrum  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  Japanese  concession 
grenade.  W  U  this  cause  him  to  be  de- 
clared unfit  for  combat  service  when  he  is 
otherwise  recovered?  Yet  compared  with 
most  of  the  other  patients,  Bottcher  is  at 
peace  with  himself  and  the  world. 

Just  now  a  taut  restlessness  hangs  over 
the  rows  of  cots,  like  a  blanket.  Suddenly 
a  medical  corpsman.  the  one  who  found 
I'me  to  save  praying  mantes,  begins  to 
sing,  at  first  low  and  tentatively,  then  with 
surer  volume. 

"Holy  night,  silent  night  .  .  ."  One  by 
one  the  wounded  men  join  in,  until  all  are 
c]uietly  sing'ng — all- but  a  few  too  badly 
wounded  in  body  or  spirit. 

Bottcher  sings  with  the  rest  and  in  the 
last  verse  he  sings  the  words  to  himself  in 
another  language:  "Heilige  nacht,  stille 
nacht  .  .  .'"  It  is  the  tongue  in  which  he 
{Continued  on  page  J2) 
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AH.H.H" 


DEAREST  Anne:  It's  a  shame  you 
are  unable  to  come  and  visit  me 
here  at  the  hospital.  It's  really 
quite  a  place.  So  I  am  going  to 
bring  the  hospital  (as  I  see  it)  to  you.  I'm 
also  enclosing  a  few  sketches. 

I  am  getting  along  O.K.,  I  suppose.  By 
now  most  of  my  examinations  are  over  and 
I  think  I'll  survive.  Soon  I  expect  someone 
will  break  down  and  let  me  know  just  what 
is  wrong  with  me.  That's  just  the  trouble 
with  these  medical  people.  They  tell  you 
nothing,  but  expect  you  to  know  every- 
thing. For  instance,  every  day  the  doctor 
asks  me:  "How  do  you  feel?"  How  tempted 
I  am  to  reply:  "How  should  /  know?  I'm 
the  patient,  you  dope!" 

Honey,  I've  been  pawed  over,  poked, 
thumped,  pinched,  injected.  X-rayed,  fluoro- 
scoped  and  diagnosed  so  much — and  by  so 
many — that  next  time  I  see  a  guinea  pig. 


I  swear  he  will  call  me  "brother"!  During 
one  of  those  ordeals,  old  "Dubious  Dan" 
(as  we'll  call  him)  with  a  stethoscope 
dangling  from  his  ample  ears,  began  taking 
soundings  on  my  chest.  With  a  voice  like 
a  telephone  operator,  he  commanded: 
"Breathe,  please."  I  felt  like  asking  him 
what  the  hell  he  thought  I've  been  doing 
all  these  years. 

But  I  suppose  that's  just  part  of  their 
medical  make-up.  Take  this  business  about 
"t-h-i-r-t-y  n-i-n-e."  That's  what  we  have 
to  chant  while  the  medico  tunes  in  on  our 
lungs.  For  some  reason  or  other,  they  like 
thirty-nine.  I  found  it  doesn't  pay  to  bar- 
gain; they  just  won't  accept  thirty-eight 
and  a  half!  Nevertheless,  in  fairness  to  the 


doctors,  I  imagine  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  break  down  our  cases  into  English  we 
can  understand.  Invariably  the  diagnosis 
winds  up  as  a  technical  tirade.  As  a  result 
GI's  today  are  rather  adept  in  their  use 
of  medical  terminology.  The  day  I  was 
hospitalized  my  bed-fellow  informed  me 
his  "sedimentation  rate"  was  down.  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  congratulate  him  or  ask 
if  it  hurt  very  much. 

Another  chap  here  runs  around  all  day 
taking  his  own  pulse.  Most  everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  next  fellow's  case.  One 
day  a  new  medical  officer  entered  our  ward 
and  announced  that  he  had  not  had  time 
to  study  our  charts.  When  he  started  to 
question  the  patient  nearest  him  as  to  what 
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I  feel  as  if  I've  been  shoved  into 
a  test  tube  and  held  up  to  the 
light  for  one  and  all  to  observe 


his  trouble  was,  two  other  patients  volun- 
teered a  complete  history  and  added  their 
own  diagnosis  as  well. 

If  anyone  deserves  the  DSC  in  this  man's 
army,  it's  the  nurse!  Her  defense  against 
GI  Wolves  is  strategy  General  Eisenhower 
should  look  into.  All  of  us  try  to  kid  the 
life  out  of  every  nurse  who  happens  our  way. 

Every  morning  when  she  wakes  us  we 
try  the  old  gag  of  trying  to  throw  our 
arms  around  her  as  we  whisper  lovingly, 
"Kiss  me,  darling.  .  .  .  OH!  I  thought  you 
were  my  wife!"  (Or  mother,  or  sweetheart, 
as  the  case  may  be.) 

But  I  assure  you,  the  gag  never  works; 
she  can  out-maneuver  the  best  of  us.  The 
nurse  gets  her  revenge  at  medicine  time, 
or  at  night,  when  she  gives  us  an  alcohol 
rub.  The  shock  of  that  icy,  cold  alcohol 
against  your  warm,  tender  back  is  bad 
enough.  But  I'm  positive  some  of  the 
pounding  we  get  wasn't  part  of  her  basic 
training.  But  the  nurses  are  tops,  with  the 
Gray  Ladies  a  strong  second. 

The  spirit  here  among  the  patients  is 
quite  admirable.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
usual  amount  of  griping,  but  seldom  have 
I  heard  a  complaint  about  pain  or  discom- 
fort. However,  the  saddest  "sack"  here  is 
a  GI  whose  ability  at  gold-bricking  was 
slipping.  So  a  few  days  ago  he  reported 
on  sick  call  with  the  usual  pain-in-the-back. 
During  his  examination  the  medico  de- 
cided to  look  into  his  mouth.  Yesterday 


THE  PATIENT 


they  performed  a  tonsillectomy  on  him,  and 
now  he's  fit  to  be  tied.  His  hospitalization 
has  cost  him  a  week-end  pass,  and  he  was 
already  dated  up! 

As  Jimmy  Durante  so  neatly  puts  it, 
■L\.  "That's  the  situation  that  prevails." 

There  is  no  complaint  to  make  about  the 
food  here.  It's  superb.  Except  of  course, 
when  you  are  on  a  restricted  diet  and  hap- 
pen to  occupy  a  bed  next  to  someone  who 
you  secretly  suspect  has  a  tape-worm !  One 
of  the  fellows  in  our  ward  is  on  a  diet  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  eggs.  For  days  now  he  has 
had  practically  nothing  but  eggs.  .And  how 
he  hates  them! 

At  each  meal  this  GI  patient  goes 
through  the  same  routine:  first  he  cau- 
tiously lifts  the  metal  food  cover  of  his 
tray  and  hopefully  prays  for  something 
different  .  .  .  and  then  he  starts  to  swear! 
The  pay-off  about  him  is  that  while  sta- 
tioned in  England  he  nearly  went  crazy 
for  a  fresh  egg — even  a  bird's  egg,  just  so 
long  as  it  wasn't  powdered. 

Everywhere  that  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether, there  is  alwavs  someone  who  be- 


comes the  fall  guy — the  Sad  Sack  of  the 
crowd.  With  us  it's  "Iggie" — the  handle 
we  have  bestowed  upon  our  ward  boy.  His 
job  is  undoubtedly  the  toughest  one  in  the 
hospital,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ribbing  he 
gets  from  all  corners.  But  Iggie  is  a  person- 
ality in  himself.  One  patient  has  described 
him  best  as  "a  fugitive  from  a  brain  gang." 
His  memory  is  on  a  par  with  his  IQ.  If  I 
should  ring  for  him  at  night  and  ask  for 
a  glass  of  water,  ages  later  he'll  return  and 
wake  up  my  bed-fellow  and  deliver  the 
water  to  him. 

But  actually  we  wouldn't  trade  Iggie 
for  the  world;  otherwise  our  nights  here 
would  be  monotonous.  With  Iggie  life  is 
unpredictable. 

Well,  my  dear,  I'll  say  "Good  night"  now 
and  sign  off  with  my  best  wishes  to  you. 
I  must  hurry  off  to  bed  and  try  to  fall 
asleep  quickly.  Because  in  an  hour  or  so. 
Iggie  is  sure  to  wake  me  up  and  ask:  "Do 
you  want  a  sleeping  pill?"  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  miss  that  wacky  experience  for 
the  world. 

As  ever, 

"^'ouR  Loving  Husband 


Here  is  'Mggie"  our  Ward  Boy.  He  was 
A.W.O.  L  the  day  they  issued  brains 


THE  WARD  BOY 
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School 
Was  Never 

Like  This 


FREDERICK  C.  PAINTON 
AND  HOLMAN  HARVEY 


WE  WERE  under  fire  on  the 
Anzio  beach-head  when  we  met 
up  with  PFC  Richard  M. 
Tunis.  Correspondents  don't  do 
much  paper  work  under  fire,  if  they  can 
help  it,  but  PFC  Tunis  was  doing  paper 
work.  A  trigonometry  lesson,  he  said  when 
questioned. 

"I  want  to  be  set  for  a  job  when  I'm 
out  of  this  man's  army,"  he  explained,  and 
he  clamped  his  jaw  with  determination. 

Tunis  is  24  years  old;  he  left  school  in 
first  year  high;  drifted  from  one  job  to 


To  any  Gl  on  this  reeling  globe 
who  wants  help  in  preparing  him- 
self for  the  civilian  days  ahead, 
the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  serves  as 
guide,  counselor  and  friend 


another  as  occasion  offered,  never  became 
very  proficient  at  anything.  Just  before  the 
4Sth  Division  sailed,  Tunis  got  married.  He 
takes  that  pretty  seriously,  and  besides,  his 
Army  experience  revealed  to  him  how  lit- 
tle he  really  knew,  and  how  the  guys  who 
knew  something  were  the  ones  who  got 
ahead.  He  made  up  his  mind  he  was  going 
to  become  an  electrician. 

He  heard  the  Army  had  a  new  setup  for 
fellows  who  wanted  to  study,  and  he  wrote 
and  asked  about  it.  He  got  a  reply  from 
Cairo.  As  a  basis  for  his  study  of  electricity 
he  was  to  take  plane  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry. So  Tunis  sent  in  his  $2  regis- 
tration fee.  and  promptly  received  a  course 
of  instruction. 

"It's  awful  hard  to  get  time  to  do  the 
work."'  he  said  at  Anzio.  "I  get  into  my 
fo.xhole  at  night,  and  by  pulling  a  blanket 
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over  it  and  using  a  bit  of  candle,  I  get 
some  work  done.  But  when  Jerry  comes 
over,  bombing  and  strafing,  I  must  say 
my  mind's  not  on  my  lesson.  I  keep  up, 
though,  and  mail  in  one  lesson  a  month.  If 
we  ever  get  back  to  a  rest  camp,  I'll  really 
be  able  to  go  right  ahead." 

When  Tunis  has  completed  his  lessons, 
he  will  send  in  the  name  of  an  officer  in 
his  company.  The  examination  papers  will 
be  sent  to  that  officer,  who  will  give  Rich- 
ard the  test.  If  he  passes,  he  will  be  sent 
the  next  course — in  his  case,  basic  elec- 
tricity. His  $2  pays  for  as  many  courses  as 
he  wants  to  take,  so  long  as  he  completes 
a  lesson  a  month  to  show  he  is  in  earnest. 

Private  Dwight  B.  Schcar,  3d  Division, 
had  completed  tw'o  and  three  quarters  years 
toward  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Washington  when  the  Army  called  him.  In 
a  lull  during  his  Division's  attack  on  Val- 
montone  below  Rome,  we  found  Schear 
studying  the  history  of  English  literature. 
Nearby,  American  105  batteries  were  thun- 
dering in  full  salvo,  German  shells  were 
screaming  overhead.  Schear  said  he'd  be- 
come used  to  it  and  could  work  all  right. 

"USAFI  arranges  with  my  university  to 
allow  me  credit  for  the  work  when  I  take 
my  final  examination  before  an  officer,"  he 
explained.  "Mine  is  one  of  the  cooperating 
universities  which  follow  their  military  stu- 
{Contimied  on  page  34) 


Studying  the  lessons  by 
candlelight  is  by  no  means  unusual 
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They  had  plenty  of  money  in  their  jeans,  but  few  of  them  got  into  trouble 


Yi 


By  air  mail  from  India 
'OU  ask  me  how  the  Amer- 
ican Army  behaves  itself 
during  its  spare  time 
overseas.  I  answer  in  all 
seriousness  that  it  behaves  the 
way  it  would  behave  if  its  per- 
sonnel were  civilians  in  their  old 
home  towns. 

Here  is  a  cross-section  of  American  civi- 
lization transported  bodily  to  a  foreign  land. 
Here  are  plumbers,  truck-drivers,  telephone 
linemen,  welders,  automobile  mechanics; 
here  are  desk  clerks,  doctors,  veterinarians, 
college  professors,  cooks;  here  are  lawyers, 
photographers  and  men  of  the  various  call- 
ings that  make  up  the  manhood  of  Amer- 
ica. Here  are  healthy  young  men  from  20  to 
40,  removed  from  normal  restraint.  On  oc- 
casion all  of  them  have  ample  spending 
money  in  their  thin  and  sweaty  jeans.  And 
some  of  them  get  into  trouble. 

But  by  and  large  they  are  a  fine,  clean- 
living  lot.  Some  of  them  spend  rupees  like 
dimes,  occasionally  some  of  them  get  into 
trouble  with  the  civil  authorities,  and  of 
course-  our  MP's  have  to  get  tough  with  a 
few  of  them. 


Overseas  MP 


lllusfrated  by 
,  VAN  WERVEKE 


By  MAJOR  FRANKLIN  B.  THOMPSON 

AS  TOLD  TO  FRED  B.  BARTON 


MiiUdA^  Police  /^aiicduutf 
tU&  cofitUie^'ital  Q/f.  S.  /I. 


But  most  of  our  soldiers  are  a 
credit  to  their  wives,  their  moth- 
ers, their  sweethearts. 

Last  year  there  were  several 
thousand  of  these  American  sol- 
diers spending  Christmas  Eve  in 
Calcutta.  Every  one  of  them  was  lonesome, 
despondent,  homesick,  blue.  They  all  had 
enough  money  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
to  judge  by  what  we  were  able  to  see, 
most  of  them  had  just  that. 

During  that  long  night  we  made  eight 
arrests  and  had  two  detentions.  With  thou- 
sands of  chances  to  go  astray  these  fellows 
conducted  themselves  as  their  folks  back 
home  would  have  wanted  them  to.  These 
men  overseas  are  what  they  were  back 
home.  Given  leadership,  they  respond  beau- 
tifully. 

As  to  the  MP's  themselves — 

Say  it  to  the  credit  of  our  command- 
ing general,  Brigadier  General  Gibert  X. 
("Buck" )  Cheves,  he  goes  the  limit  in  pro- 
viding all  possible  entertainment  for  our 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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To  the  Filipinos! 

By  COL.  CHARLES  H.  MORHOUSE,  U.  S.  A. 


Colonel  Morhouse,  a  Regular  Army 
surgeon,  was  ordered  from  Bataan 
to  Corregidor  to  accompany  the 
MacArthur  party  which  subsequent- 
ly reached  Australia.  He  recently 
returned  to  duty  here  after  continu- 
ous service  since  that  time  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  with  MacArthur 


WITH  American  forces  battling  the  Japs  once  more  in 
the  Phihppines,  the  long  night  that  has  enveloped  the 
island  is  nearing  its  end — a  liberation  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  independence.  Under  the  Jap  yoke  the 
Filipinos  have  never  conformed,  and  their  guerrillas  have  continu- 
ally confused  and  confounded  Nippon. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  Philippines  when  the  Jap  attacks  came 
in  December,  1941,  remember  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Filipino 
soldiery  against  an  enemy  who  had  an  overwhelming  manpower  and 
an  abundance  of  up-to-date  weapons.  The  heroic  defense  of  Bataan 
by  these  men,  who  for  the  most  part  had  had  only  four  months  of 
training  before  the  war  began,  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

It  was  of  these  brave  men  that  General  MacArthur  said  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1942:  "Si.x  weeks  of  hard  fighting  have  made  veterans  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Philippine  Army.  Their  training  in  the  difficult 
school  of  combat  and  their  battle  experience  have  steadied  them  and 
developed  their  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  They  exact  a  costly 
toll  from  each  Japanese  attack."' 

Before  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Australia  on  March  10.  1942, 
with  General  MacArthur  and  others  who  were  evacuated  in  Com- 
mander John  D.  Bulkeley's  famous  expendable  PTs,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  as  regimental  surgeon  with  what  was  known  as  the  Air 
Corps  Regiment.  This  was  a  unit  composed  of  members  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  whose  planes  either  had  not  arrived  before  hostilities,  or 
were  survivors  of  the  air  force  based  at  Nichols  and  other  fields. 

In  Bataan,  after  we  had  fallen  back  from  the  so-called  Abacuy  line 
to  Orin,  ours  was  the  only  white  regiment  in  a  line  otherwise  manned 
by  Filipinos.  From  my  ten  weeks'  observation  of  those  soldiers  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  skill,  bravery,  and  loyalty  of  the  Filipino  soldier 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  that  properly  equipped,  he  is  the  equal  of 
any  fighting  man. 

Indicative  of  Nipponese  thoroughness  in  preparing  for  the  Philip- 
pine invasion  was  an  experience  of  mine  during  the  first  night  of  our 
war  with  Japan.  The  main  runway  at  Nichols  Field,  near  Manila,  ran 
north  and  south,  with  the  hangars  in  a  row  along  one  side.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  airstrip,  a  little  stream  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
reservation,  and  just  beyond  was  a  Filipino  cemetery.  During  that 
initial  night  of  war  I  was  in  the  First  Aid  Station  out  on  the  airfield. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Jap  planes  began  coming  in, 
off  to  the  north.  Hardly  had  we  heard  their  motors  when  a  number 
of  flares  were  lit  in  the  graveyard.  They  all  pointed  south,  a  direc- 
tional beam  straight  toward  the  row  of  hangars.  Our  machine  gun- 
ners immediately  cut  loose  at  the  flares  and  next  morning  we  found 
a  few  bodies,  slumped  behind  and  around  headstones.  Some  were 
Japanese  citizens,  others  undoubtedly  were  Nippon  collaborators,  but 
quite  apparently  all  had  had  their  orders  to  mark  those  hangar  lines, 
long  in  advance  of  the  attack. 

The  Philippine  .\rmy,  as  such,  came  into  existence  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1941,  on  a  nucleus  of  reserve  officers,  many  of  whom  were 
graduates  of  a  college  R.O.T.C.  program  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  this  the  "Army"  consisted  of  four  regiments  known 
(Co?itinned  on  page  48) 
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Philippine  Scouts  on  Bataan  display  a  Japa- 
nese officer's  sword  taken  during  hard  fighting 


Infantrynnen  crossing  a  river  In  nnaneuvers  d 
few  weeks  before  war  came  to  the  Philippines 
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The  Kid  from 

Idaho 


SUPPOSE  3'ou  were  a  machine  gunner 
on  a  lonely  Southwest  Pacific  beach 
that  had  just  been  taken  from  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  were  only 
eight  miles  inland  and  less  than  that  up  the 
coast.  Suppose  you  were  awakened  by  a  pal 
and  you  gradually  came  around  to  under- 
stand three  Japanese  landing  barges  loaded 
with  troops  were  coming  directly  toward 
your  tiny  little  stretch  of  beach.  Suppose 
everyone  else  was  falling  back  into  the 
jungles  and  you  could  hear  their  whispered 
words  suggesting  you  do  the  same. 
What  would  you  do? 
This  is  what  Nathan  Van  Noy,  Jr.,  of 
Preston,  Idaho  faced,  and  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ordered  the 
deed  acknowledged  with  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  is  hardly  compensation  for 
the  price  Van  Noy  paid.  But  men  hke  Van 
Noy  win  wars.  You  have  to  have  strategy, 
and  tactics  and  bomber  lines  and  bond 
drives  and  everything  else  that  goes  with 
wars.  too.  But  when  the  kids  come  back 
they'll  remember  best  the  stories  about 
men  like  Van  Noy.  Stories  about  the  real 
heroes.  The  ones  that  didn't  come  back. 


Van  Noy  was  in  the  Second  Engineer 
Special  Brigade — the  amphibian  engineers 
of  MacArthur's  command  who  put  the 
Australians  and  Americans  ashore  at  Sala- 
maua,  Lae,  Finschhafen,  Araw,  Gloucester, 
Saidor,  the  Admiralties,  Aitape,  Hollandia, 
Tanamerah  Bay,  Sarmi,  Wakde  and  Biak — 
nameposts  along  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  road  back  to  Bataan.  The 
brigade  is  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  Heavy  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
states  without  qualification  that  Van  Noy 
is  his  outfit's  greatest  hero,  his  deed  a  tradi- 
tion for  every  man  in  the  outfit  to  revere. 

A  few  days  after  the  Australian  Ninth 
Division  had  stormed  the  cliffs  behind 
Finschhafen  the  Japanese  realized  their  con- 
trol of  the  Huon  peninsula  was  ended  if 
Finschhafen  remained  in  our  hands.  They 
began  infiltration  tactics  along  the  perimeter 
of  our  beachhead.  One  night  they  tried  a 
sneak  counter-landing  intended  to  split  the 
tiny  Finschhafen  beachhead  in  two. 

The  American  amphibs  were  camped  on 
Scarlet  Beach,  where  they  had  been  set- 
ting up  communications,  building  a  road 
and  ferrying  supplies  up  the  gulf  from  Lae. 


By  ROBERT  EUNSON 


Drawing  by  GRATTAN  CONDON 


Van  Noy  was  mild  mannered,  utterly  in- 
conspicuous, and  always  called  "Junior' 
because  he  looked  so  young.  In  fact  few 
knew  his  first  name  was  Nathan.  Van  Noy 
had  been  awarded  a  Purple  Heart  once 
when  fragments  from  a  Japanese  bomb  cut 
him  up  a  bit.  His  CO.  tried  to  talk  him 
into  taking  duty  in  a  rear  area  because  of 
his  wounds,  but  Junior  stayed  around,  in- 
sisting that  he  wanted  to  be  a  machine 
gunner. 

It  was  the  only  real  ambition  the  Kid 
from  Idaho  seemed  to  have  in  the  Army, 
so  in  time  his  persistence  paid  off  and  he 
was  given  a  gun,  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
water's  edge  on  Scarlet  Beach.  His  loader 
was  Corporal  Stephen  Pope  of  Maryville, 
Michigan. 

Popo  and  Junior  were  sleeping  on  their 
gun  parapet  the  night  the  Japanese  tried 
to  sneak  into  Scarlet  Beach.  When  a  sentry 
passed  the  alert  order,  Popo  shook  Junior 
by  the  leg. 

"Hey,  Junior,  the  damn  Japs  are  com- 


I" 


Junior  may  have  been  dreaming  about 
(Continued  on  page  j8) 
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A  preview  of  what  we  hope  all  the  men  and  women  in  uniform — no  matter 
where  they  may  be — will  enjoy  on  Christmas  Day.  And  next  year?  


CHRISTMAS,  fast  approaching,  will 
find  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  young  fighting  men  in 
action  or  ready  for  action  on  the 
land,  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air  in  far-off 
places  of  the  world.  This  department  knows 
it  is  expressing  the  thoughts  of  a  million 
and  a  half  Legionnaires  in  extending  to  all 
of  them,  and  to  the  millions  of  young  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  still  in  this 
country,  a  deeply  sincere  wish  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  the  hope  that  another  Christ- 
mas may  find  them  safely  home  again,  with 


full  victory  emblazoned  on  their  banners. 

Advancement  in  the  procurement  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  we  are  convinced, 
will  assure  those  away  from  their  homes  a 
proper  observance  of  the  holiday,  and  the 
public's  response  to  the  appeal  to  send  pack- 
ages early— and  there  were  more  than  four- 
teen millions  of  them  dispatched — will  in- 
sure their  delivery  in  time  and  provide 
those  intimate  ties  with  home  over  the 
thousands  of  miles  that  separate  our  fight- 
ing forces  from  their  loved  ones. 

What  we  hope  is  an  authentic  preview  of 


what  Christmas  Day  will  bring  to  those 
men  is  displayed  on  this  page.  While  the 
trimmin's  are  missing,  that  mountainous 
pile  of  turkey  gives  indication  of  what  the 
fellows  will  enjoy.  Our  good  friend  at  Law- 
son  Field,  ("Somewhere  in  Gaw'ga,"  as  he 
describes  his  location),  dubs  the  picture 
"Che  Hound,"  but  assures  us  that  the 
good  Air  Corps  sergeant  intends  to  leave  a 
few  pieces  of  turkey  for  the  other  boys. 
Our  impression  is  that  it  would  take  a  whole 
pack  of  ravenous  hounds  to  dispose  of  the 
stack  of  Christmas  bird  shown,  although 
we  are  informed  that  in  addition  to  the 
rating  of  sergeant,  the  consumer  also  was 
given  the  rating  of  "Gourmet  i/cl." 

FROM  somewhere  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  comes  this  tale  which  we  are 
assured  by  T/5  Don  I.  Quesinbcrry,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  is  a  true  one: 

At  one  stage  of  the  last  of  three  cam- 
paigns in  which  my  outfit  participated 
down  here,  one  of  our  sections  had  been 
held  up  at  one  side  of  a  large  clearing 
by  Nips  on  the  far  side. 

On  this  particular  day,  our  boys  at- 
tacked the  Japanese  positions,  fought  all 
day  against  heavy  opposition,  but  at  late 
afternoon  were  forced  to  retire  to  their 
former  prepared  positions.  As  soon  as  the 
all-clear  signal  was  given,  our  artillery  re- 
sumed its  softening-up  job  by  laying 
down  a  terrific  barrage. 

The  two  principal  characters  in  this 
incident  were  sitting  in  their  foxhole  peer- 
ing across  the  cleared  area  as  dusk  fell. 
Suddenly  a  small  figure  detached  itself 
from  the  jungle  at  the  far  end  of  the 
clearing,  ran  across  it,  and  jumped  into 
the  spacious  hole  the  two  boys  occupied. 

Immediately  upon  its  arrival  the  figure 
hunched  over  in  a  sitting  position  and 
began  to  sob  away  at  a  great  rate.  One 
of  the  boys,  having  observed  shell  shock 
cases  before,  reached  over  in  a  consoling 
manner  and  patted  the  fellow  on  the 
shoulder,  saying,  "That's  O.  K.,  Buddy, 
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SABOTAGE  / 

lh\s  Vehicle  cost~ 

$I407  °o 


CAPE  LESS  DRIVING  AND  LACK  OF 
MAINTENANCE   WILL   PUT  A  JAP  IN  THE  DRIVER'S  SEAT 


! 


The  above  sticker,  placed  on  jeep  windshields  in  the  CBI  Theater 
of  Operations,  curbs  careless  driving  of  Barney  Oldfields  in  O.  D. 


we'll  set  you  out  of  here.  Don't  worry, 
take  it  easy." 

The  other  boy  (a  brother  Medic  of 
mine)  displaying  a  professional  interest, 
investigated  a  little  further  and  discov- 
ered to  his  horror  and  amazement  that 
the  little  character  was  a  Jap !  Reacting 
with  veteran  calmness,  he  dispatched  the 
Nip  with  a  butt  stroke  of  a  nearby  car- 
bine. 

Needless  to  say,  by  then  both  of  the 
boys  were  almost  psycho  cases  them- 
selves. 

Corporal  Quesinberry,  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  wrote:  "Have  just  finished 
reading  the  May  issue  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  and  after  reading  Dog 
Tag  Doings  for  the  first  time,  thought  I'd 
give  you  this  story. 

"Must  express  my  appreciation  to  Gen- 
eral Reilly  for  his  article,  'Queen  of  Bat- 
tles; in  the  same  issue.  Needless  to  say,  we 
of  the  Infantry  often  feel  rather  slighted 
at  the  glamorization  of  so  many  other 
branches  of  the  service — so  hats  off  to  the 
Generall" 

NO  SUCH  thing  as  a  Safety  Week 
Campaign  out  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater  of  operations!  The  safety 
campaign,  according  to  our  alert  observer 
tliere  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  is  a 
'round-the-calendar  affair — and  he  sends 
as  proof  the  sticker  which  we  reproduce 
in  these  pages.  He  reports: 

"Just  so  you'll  remember  to  drive  care- 
fully, because  jeeps  cost  not  only  plenty 
of  American  'gold,'  but  may  also  risk  a 
flyer's  life  if  he  has  to  fly  a  new  one  over 
the  Hump,  the  American  Army  forces  in 
China  now  paste  the  handsome  sticker 
enclosed,  on  every  jeep  windshield.  It 
shrieks  'Sabotage'  at  the  reckless  driver, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  admonition  you 
can  read. 

"The  figure  of  $1407  is,  if  anything,  too 
low.  It  costs  you  $75  'gold'  for  a  single 
spark  plug  downtown,  so  I  am  told,  if  you 
go  to  any  ordinary  store  to  buy — provided 
there  is  a  store.  What  price  for  a  new  jeep 
in  this  section  of  the  world,  no  man  wot- 
teth.  You  probably  couldn't  figure  it  even 


on  one  of  those  Chinese  adding-machines 
comprised  of  wire  and  spools— a  sort  of  a 
mathematician's  ouija  board." 

FROM  that  same  CBI  theater  we  learned 
about  a  sign  over  the  door  of  the  para- 
chute shop  on  an  Army  Air  Field: 
BASE  parachute' DEPARTMENT 
Trust  Us — We  Always  Let  You  Down 

IT  WAS  an  old  vet  of  the  77th  Division 
who  sent  us  that  picture  of  himself,  the 

Missus  and  baby,  that  we  show  one  Al 

Hicks,  Sr.,  of  3877  Arlington  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  a  transplanted  New 
Yorker.  Al,  Senior,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  somewhat  timeworn  snap: 

"Here  we  have  old  Man  Hicks  (dog  tag 
1 71 2105,  Headquarters  Company,  304th 
Field  Artillery,  77th  Division)  of  191 7  vin- 
tage— but  notice  that  squirt  yawling  in  his 
Maw's  and  Paw's  arms  the  day  afore  the  old 
man  left  Camp  Upton  (remember  Yaphank, 
Long  Island?)   for  a  swing  around  the 


Frog  Circuit  from  Brest,  through  Baccarat, 
Vcsle,  Meuse-Argonne  and  back  to  Brest." 

Al,  Senior,  will  be  remembered  by  vets 
of  the  304th  F.  A.,  as  conductor  of  "The 
Wine  Joint,"  a  department  in  Tlie  Pirate 
Piece,  official  publication  of  the  304th, 
which  got  under  way  in  the  early  'twenties 
and  is  still  going  strong. 

And  with  justifiable  pride,  Al,  Senior, 
sent  along  the  snap  of  the  young  squirt.  Al, 
Junior,  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Legion 
Squadron  of  Los  Angeles  Post  #8,  all  grown 
up  and  doing  his  part  in  the  war  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy.  In  this  picture  Al,  Junior, 
is  entertaining  a  very  young  lady  in  a  cafe 
in  Oujda,  French  Morocco,  at  the  time  of 
the  Casablanca  scrap.  Through  Dad,  we 
started  correspondence  with  young  Al,  who 
gives  us  this  dope  about  himself: 

"My  outfit,  the  io32d  Signal  Company, 
Service  Group,  is  an  organization  attached 
to  an  Air  Force  Service  Group  (sometimes 
called  'Social  Group')  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  communication  within  the 
Group  itself  and  also  doing  certain  repair 
work  on  airborne  radios. 

"My  particular  job,  officially,  is  opera- 
tion of  'Tillie,  the  Teletype,'  and  an  occa- 
sional maintenance  job  on  her.  I  spend  a 
good  deal  of  spare  time,  however,  tinkering 
with  radios.  As  Dad  told  you,  I  had  GI 
training  in  both  lines,  mostly  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey.  I'm  also  listed  on  the- 
masthead  of  the  Group  paper.  Pilot  38,  as 
Feature  Editor.  Hiya,  pardner!" 

We  liked  young  Al's  salutation  of  "Dear 
Comrade  Noll"  on  a  subsequent  letter  that 
showed  he  had  followed  the  fighting  into 
Italy,  because,  as  he  says,  "One  of  these 
days  I'll  be  a  vet  and  a  member  of  The 
American  Legion,"  and  comments,  "I  can't 
see  the  need  of  setting  up  any  other  vet- 
erans' organization  when  the  Legion  is  al- 
ready functioning  efficiently. 

"If  the  Legion  had  a  black  name  with 
some  servicemen  as  certain  unions  have,  I 
would  understand  them  not  wanting  to  be 


Hard  +0  believe,  but  the  smiling 
in  a  North  African  cafe,  was  the 
Sr.,  77th  Division,  and  Mrs.  Hicks 


GI,  Al  Hicks,  Jr.,  (center  above), 
squalling  baby  in  the  arms  of  Al, 
at  Camp  Upton  in  1917,  in  circle 
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Jimmie  Carricic,  paralysis  victim 
of  Pittsburgh,  justly  smiles  as  he 
is  the  mascot  of  300,000  Seabees 

associated  with  it.  But  as  far  as  I  know, 
The  American  Legion  has  always  been  re- 
spected by  men  now  in  the  service.  .  .  . 
Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  bad  to  have 
the  veterans  divided  into  two,  three  or 
more  groups?  'In  union  there  is  strength!'  " 

THERE  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion lately  about  the  advisability  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen  years — 
based  on  the  theory  that  if  a  man  is  old 
enough  to  fight  for  his  country,  he  should 
be  old  enough  for  the  franchise.  A  story 
which  rather  complements  that  idea  came 
to  us  from  Private  E.  A.  Russell,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  stationed  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Base  at  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. Aptly  titled  "Woe  for  the  GI  Joe 
in  San  Diego,"  we  pass  it  along  to  you: 
"I'll  Make  the  San  Fernando  Valley  My 
Home"  has  become  quite  a  popular  song 
throughout  the  country,  especially  with 
the  civilian  element  of  the  West  Coast,  but 
for  the  Leathernecks  and  sailors  at  San 
Diego  it's  a  lot  of  baloney,  because  their 
gripes  about  California's  state  laws  are 
many.  For  instance: 

For  GI  Joe,  or  his  seagoing  counter- 
parts, to  get  into  a  slop-chute  for  a  bottle 
or  stein  of  suds,  he  must  have  distinct 
whiskers  on  his  face  or  be  over  21  years 
of  age,  or  no  suds  will  he  get  on  his  chin. 

To  make  sure  that  all  servicemen  re- 
spect the  law,  each  slop-chute  has  its  own 
guard  on  the  door,  checking  identification 
cards  of  questionable  guys  and  permitting 
only  those  existing  prior  to  1923  to  enter. 
'Tis  many  a  gismo  who  has  to  return  to 
the  Base  slop-chute,  be  content  with  slush- 
ing down  the  GI  3.2. 

Recently  a  sergeant  who  had  just  moth- 


ered a  platoon  of  boots  through  their 
training  period  was  induced  by  a  group  of 
six  of  his  students  to  accompany  them 
downtown  on  a  party  in  his  honor.  Hav- 
ing been  restricted  during  their  eight-week 
training  period  with  no  beer,  they  natural- 
ly headed  for  the  nearest  bar.  The  six 
boots,  all  in  their  middle  twenties,  entered 
the  bar  with  no  trouble,  but  alas,  the  ser- 
geant was  asked  for  his  I.  D.  Card  and  it 
was  discovered  he  was  only  20.  The  result: 
the  boots  were  forced  throughout  the  eve- 
ning to  slip  beer  out  to  their  sergeant! 

But  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  was 
that  suffered  by  a  sergeant  who  had  just 
returned  from  overseas'  service  wearing 
campaign  bars  of  several  major  engage- 
ments, plus  the  Purple  Heart.  He  had 
without  doubt  faced  hardships  greater 
than  most  men — ^but  he  was  informed  that 
he  was  too  young  to  drink  his  beer  in  the 
slop-chute  and  was  forced  to  go  away  dis- 
appointed. 

So,  to  all  you  GI's  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune of  coming  West,  prime  your  beard, 
for  if  the  fuzz  is  heavy  and  black  enough 
the  guard  might  not  check  your  I.  D.  Card 
and  you'll  be  allowed  to  slurp  the  suds  at 
one  of  the  local  bars.  When  Horace  Greeley 
said  "Go  West,  Young  Man,"  he  either 
didn't  mean  California  or  was  talking  only 
to  the  strictly  dry  element. 

EMULATING  an  example  set  by  men  of 
the  ist  A.  E.  F.,  our  men  in  uniform 
overseas  have  adopted  hundreds  of  young 
girls  and  boys  orphaned  by  World  War 
Two.  We've  all  read  about  that  splendid 
activity  furthered  by  the  Army's  Stars  and 
Stripes.  But  according  to  a  story  that  came 
with  the  picture  of  a  smiling  youngster  in 
sailor  uniform,  from  Edward  Pinkowski,  Sp 
(X)  icl.,  USNR,  of  Arlington,  Virginia, 
some  of  our  kids  at  home  aren't  entirely 
forgotten.  You  tell  the  story,  Comrade 
Pinkowski : 

Jimmie  Carrick  is  the  name  of  a  bed- 
ridden boy  who  lives  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  7  years  old. 

Jimmie  has  received  a  number  of  letters 
— not  just  ordinary  letters,  but  letters  from 
Seabees,  those  buildin'-fightin'  men  of  the 
Navy.  And  Jimmie  is  proud  of  them. 

Whenever  a  letter  comes, 
Jimmie  reads  it  and  vows, 
"I'd  sure  like  to  help  them." 

About  a  year  ago  a  group 
of  twenty-eight  Seabees  up 
in  the  Aleutians  had  made 
him  their  mascot  and  Jim- 
mie was  the  happiest  boy 
anywhere.  This  little  chap 
fighting  infantile  paralysis 
was  little  known  outside  his 
native  city,  but  the  Seabees' 
newspaper.  Coverall,  at  Fort 
Hueneme,  California,  heard 
about  him  and  decided  to 
tell  every  Seabee  on  land  and 
sea  about  what  those  in 
Alaska  had  done. 

"If  being  a  moscot  for  a 
small  group  of  Seabees  in 
Alaska  was  helping  Jimmie 
to  get  well,"  a  Coverall  edi- 
torial said  in  February,  1944, 


"Laundry  for  7106,  please." 

"let's  see  what  being  mascot  for  262,000 
Seabees  will  do'." 

The  "Can  Do"  fighters  of  the  Navy's 
Construction  Battalions,  in  tundra  or 
tropic,  stopped  work  on  airstrips  or  other 
jobs  long  enough  to  drop  a  penny  into  a 
collection  box.  The  money  went  into  a 
Penny-for-Carrick  Fund.  Every  man  not 
only  gave  money  but  also  signed  a  resolu- 
tion to  name  the  pop-eyed  kid  from  Pitts- 
burgh the  Seabees'  official  mascot.  Other 
battalions  followed  suit.  Jimmie's  new 
honor  was  announced  on  the  Philip  Mor- 
ris radio  program  last  June. 

Just  when  the  program  was  about  to 
begin,  Jimmie,  in  a  sailor's  uniform  bought 
for  him  by  the  Seabees,  received  a  long- 
distance call  from  Hollywood,  asking  him 
to  tune  in.  Jimmie  heard  this: 

■•WHEREAS,  the  Seabees,  although  the 
youngest  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  have 
already  compiled  a  record  of  courage, 
valor  and  daring  in  all  theaters  of  war; 

"And,  WHEREAS,  Jimmie  Carrick  of 
Pittsburgh  has  continually  displayed  these 
same  traits  in  his  fight  against  paralysis  . . . 

"THEREFORE,  by  the  authority  in- 
vested in  us  by  262,000  Seabees,  we  hereby 
declare  Jimmie  Carrick  to  be  the  official 
mascot  of  all  Seabees." 

That's  enough  to  make  any  brave 
youngster  carry  on  his  fight  to  get  well ! 

John  J.  Noll 
The  Company  Clerk 


"Gee! 
"Nuts! 


A  GI  Santa  Clous!  Gonna  trim  a  tree?" 
These  is  souvenirs — person!!  collected!" 


nrxKMUEK.  1944 
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What  Americ'd 
Mems 


One.  ol  Ute.  wo^Utli  <f/iecU  UHtfe/iA,  ieeA 
Mie  'l4Hlted  StcUeA  JakitVf  Mfonld 


A  MERICA  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  fulfillment;  it 
/%    is  also  the  land  where  even  if  you  miss  opportunity, 
/   \  and  never  attain  fulfillment,  it  is  possible  to  live  a 
rich  useful  hfe.  Not  all  men  and  women  seek  for  fame 
or  riches  in  America;  there  is  a  deep,  national  stirring  for 
literature,  art,  music.  America  is  a  nation  of  creators,  and 
interpreters. 

The  dance  songs  of  the  world  are  written  in  America,  paint- 
ing will  reach  new  eminence  in  America,  music  has  come 
alive  in  America.  The  theater  of  America  is  vibrant,  its 
concert  halls  thrill  to  soprano  and  symphony;  radio  with  its 
multiple  variety,  is  in  every  home — and  I  hope  that  soon 
opera  will  be  in  every  sizable  city. 

I  was  born  in  Denmark,  a  small  country  as  land  and  popula- 
tion go,  but  a  big  country  in  the  life  of  its  people,  a  land  of 
tolerance  and  unity,  where  the  highest,  and  the  lowest  and  the 
vast  group  in  the  middle  draw  together  in  any  emergency 
and  in  time  of  peace  enjoy  together  the  good  things  of  the 
cultural  life.  A  bit  of  my  heart  will  forever  be  in  Copenhagen. 
America  has  taken  the  rest  of  me. 

From  my  home  in  California,  "The  Viking"  on  Beverly 
Hills.  I  look  down  on  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  listen 
to  radio  voices  tell  all  America  they  want  to  make  that  valley 
their  home.  I  go  to  the  studios  where  I  am  making  a  picture 
and  I  meet  workers,  technicians,  artists  from  all  the  world,  all 
Americans.  I  sing  for  servicemen  in  camps  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  in  practically  every  concert  meet  a  fellow  Dane  and  many 
^■oung  lads  whose  parents  came  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
brought  forth  this  army  of  alert,  brave,  warm-hearted  sons 
and  daughters.  My  own  son  is  an  army  private. 

I  sing  at  ship  launchings,  and  plane  christenings,  and  the 
voices  of  the  workers  are  the  voices  of  the  workers  of  the 
world.  They  yell  to  me  in  a  babel  of  mother  tongues,  but 
their  sinews  forge  weapons  for  America  that  crush  tyranny  in 
the  lands  of  their  origin. 

I  sing  for  bond  sales,  and  a  great  variety  of  names  which 
stem  from  every  land  are  written  in  the  sacrifice  of  Americans 
to  meet  the  call  for  funds  for  war.  At  the  USO,  Red  Cross 
rallies.  National  War  Fund  campaigns,  wherever  in  x\merica  I 
appear,  I  see  the  .spirit  bom  of  the  composite  of  peoples  that 
in  major  matters  work  as  one.  That's  what  I  like  about  Amer- 
ica, that  here  all  are  equal  in  the  mass,  and  yet  can  be  so 
freely  individual  in  their  talents. 

America  has  no  false  boundaries  with  its  adjacent  neigh- 
bors. If  would  be  unthinkable  in  Europe  that  two  countries 
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could  abut,  without  border  forts;  you  couldn't  travel  there  a  day, 
before  the  war,  without  having  to  produce  passports  and  visas.  I  have 
flown  over  100,000  miles  all  over  the  world,  but  only  in  America 
could  I  board  a  plane,  showing  only  my  passage  ticket,  ride  3.000 
miles  and  leave  the  plane  and  field  at  the  other  end,  without  produc- 
ing anything  more  than  a  tip  to  the  porter. 

We  have  every  kind  of  weather  and  climate  in  this  country,  and 
post-war  science  will,  I  am  sure,  make  it  possible  for  more  and  more 
persons  to  travel  with  the  weather  that  suits  them.  Others  will,  by 
that  same  inventive  ingenuity,  manufacture  the  weather  they  want, 
without  leaving  their  homes  or  working  places.  Air-conditioned  homes, 
offices,  places  of  public  assembly,  conveyances,  will  be  the  usual  thing. 

But  these  are  physical  things.  America  is  greater  than  all  these. 
Weather,  convenience,  comfort,  jobs  for  all,  servicemen's  benefits,  or, 
(as  I  would  rather  put  it )  rights,  abolition  of  slums,  leisure  for  all — 
these  potential  improvements  are  things  of  the  body.  The  greatest 
advances  in  America  will  be  in  things  of  the  spirit,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Music  is  making  tremendous  progress  in  this  country,  not  merely  in 
quantity,  but  in  artistic  quality.  There  are,  of  course,  more  concerts 
than  ever,  in  more  cities  and  towns;  there  are  great  radio  programs 
featuring  Philharmonic  and  other  symphonic  orchestras,  and  of  course, 
the  highly  appreciated  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts  Saturday  after- 
noons in  season. 

But  more  important,  our  young  composers  are  coming  to  the  fore 
in  our  concert  halls,  ballet  performances  and  oys.  the  air..  Americans 
have  not  yet  written  for  the  opera  in  a  manner  to  compare  with 
Wagner  (pardon  my  partiality  to  a  man  in  whose  works  I  more  or 
less  specialize),  but  Deems  Taylor,  Walter  Damrosch,  Howard  Han- 
son, Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  Louis  Gruenberg.  Douglas  Moore  and  others 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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RECON  TROOP 

(Continued  from  page  ii) 
There  were  so  many  Germans  at  this 
point  here.  And  here.  Sure,  we  had  pene- 
trated between  two  pockets.  Bordeaux  was 
free.  The  local  F.F.I,  was  controlled  by 

Monsieur  T   and  he  needed  this  list 

of  things,  thank  you. 

All  the  way  down  and  back,  the  people 
had  been  jubilant  and  had  welcomed  us 
with  spontaneous  affection.  The  tears  of 
some  had  been  really  moving  but  most  of 
them  had  dug  champagne  and  cognac  out 
of  the  cellars  and  hung  the  jeep  with 
flowers.  Some  couldn't  recognize  our  in- 
signia and  thinking  us  either  German  or 
Italian  had  run  into  the  houses  in  obvious 
fright.  These  people  had  never  seen  a  paper, 
or  a  photograph  of  Americans  in  uniform, 
and  their  confusion  was  understandable. 
The  F.F.I,  patroled  and  guarded  the  roads 
in  the  liberated  sections,  and  these  groups 
of  determined  but  trigger-happy  young  men 
sometimes  had  been  hard  to  convince.  That 
road  block  had  made  me  lo  years  older. 
All  in  all,  had  we  had  a  good  time?  Who, 
me?  Why,  yes.  But  the  captain  was  only 
doing  a  job. 

We  turned  in  our  report  to  Division  G-2 
and  they  asked  a  lot  of  questions.  They 
had  other  sources  of  information  so  they 
went  to  work,  and  at  length  they  pieced 
out  a  picture.  It  must  have  been  a  hum- 
dinger of  a  picture,  because  five  days  later 
some  18,000  Germans  surrendered  to  the 
83d  Division.  Whatever  else  you  might  say, 
it  was  not  a  bad  job  of  reconnaissance., 

THIS  particular  stunt  was  a  fair  example 
of  one  of  the  many  varied  types  of 
missions  which  Reconnaissance  Troops  are 
called  upon  to  do.  Reconnaissance,  of 
course,  is  the  primary  move  in  any  tactical 
operation,  and  a  soldier  does  not  so  much 
as  walk  across  the  road  unless  reconnais- 
sance of  some  sort  has  told  him  what  he 
may  expect  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Differ- 
ing situations  require  different  tactics  in 
gaining  this  information,  therefore  every 
field  Division  has  need  of  a  group  of  men 
especially  trained  to  do  this  job.  Combining 
the  talents  of  a  Mata  Hari  and  a  Sergeant 
York,  a  reconnaissance  unit  must  be  flex'- 
ble,  extremely  mobile,  able  to  scout  singly 
or  in  force,  able  to  withstand  sudden  at- 
tacks, and  be  ready  to  ladle  out  plenty  of 
bullets  at  a  split  second's  notice. 

In  times  past,  the  reconnaissance  job  was 
handled  by  a  troop  of  horses,  but  nowadays, 
naturally,  the  troopers  ride  on  horsepower. 
They  are  equipped  with  the  extremely  fast 
M-8  armored  car,  mounting  a  37  mm. 
cannon,  a  light  machine  gun,  and  a  radio. 
They  also  use  a  number  of  bantams,  each 
mounting  a  light  machine  gun.  In  addition, 
several  service  half  tracks  and  trucks  make 
the  troop  quite  self  sustaining.  With  each 
new  mission,  the  captain  decides  what  he 
will  need  in  the  way  of  vehicles,  armed  or 


unarmed,  and  men,  mounted  or  dismounted. 
Whatever  the  job,  the  troop  is  expert  in 
liaison,  maintaining  continual  communica- 
tion by  radio  or  by  word  of  mouth.  This 
word  may  go  by  means  of  a  platoon  of 
M-8's  shooting  their  way  through  a  blast 
of  hostile  fire,  or  by  a  single  blacked  out 
bantam  tooling  down  an  inky  lane,  or  by  a 
man  crawling  face  down  through  a  swamp. 
One  way  or  another  the  Reconnaissance 
Troop  is  required  to  find  the  answers  and 
bring  them  back  to  Division. 

This  stuff  takes  a  high  degree  of  train- 
ing. Beginning  with  infantry  basic,  the  men' 
are  further  trained  in  such  bizarre  activities 
as  reading  maps  in  a  foreign  language  in 
complete  darkness.  They  know  compasses. 
They  can  cover  territory  in  the  dark  which 
has  never  been  seen  in  daylight,  and  yet 
know  it  the  way  you  know  your  own  back 
yard. 

As  for  driving,  it's  fantastic!  I've  seen 
them  move  an  entire  troop  of  49  vehicles 
and  149  men  out  of  a  thickly  wooded 
bivouac  when  no  one  could  see  his  hand 
before  his  face,  yet  not  lose  anything  more 
important  than  a  canteen  cup.  That's  all 
training,  of  course. 

Most  of  them  scout  like  an  old-time 
Apache.  The  captain  claims  that  if  neces- 
sary, they  will  reconnoiter  under  a  dropping 
of  cow  manure  without  visibly  disturbing 
it.  They  are  also  experts  in  automotive 
maintenance,  radio  operation  and  repair, 
and  can  shoot  from  a  moving  vehicle  at  a 
moving  target  with  any  weapon  from  a 
slingshot  to  a  cannon.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  I  Q  rating  of  a  troop  of  this 
kind  is  really  'way  up. 

Typical  of  such  groups  is  the  Recon- 
naissance Troop  with  which  I  rode,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Heister  Drum  of  Mif- 
flinville.  Pa.  The  captain.  West  Point  '41, 
is  a  cavalry  officer  and  still  wishes  he  could 
command  a  troop  of  horses.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  whether  it  involves  gasoline  or 
shoe  leather,  one  jeep  or  a  whole  column, 
one  man  or  two  hundred,  he  thoroughly 
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enjoys  the  bulk  of  the  missions  which 
Division  has  assigned  to  him. 

The  83d  Division  landed  in  France  short- 
ly after  D  day  and  began  to  mix  it  from 
the  very  beginning.  They  were  part  of 
General  Bradley's  First  Army  which  finally 
broke  through  the  bloody  hedgerows  of 
Normandy.  Then  when  General  Patton's 
tanks  swept  down  the  base  of  Brittany, 
wheeled  eastward  and  went  roaring  up  the 
road  to  Paris  and  beyond,  the  Division 
came  rolling  in  their  wake  to  mop  up  the 
debris. 

They  first  secured  St.  Malo  and  Dinard, 
then  moved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  River,  shoving  various  units  out  into 
the  Brest  peninsula  to  help  pocket  the 
enemy  in  each  of  the  Brittany  ports.  Next 
they  extended  themselves  along  the  Loire 
valley  to  contain  the  southern  line. 

ALL  this  time.  Drum's  troop  was  out 
MX.  ahead,  contacting  the  enemy,  finding 
out  his  strength  and  disposition.  They  lo- 
cated enemy  defenses  sometimes  by  very 
ticklish  methods  such  as  the  night  Lieu- 
tenant Larry  Burton  took  ten  men  in  rub- 
ber boats  across  the  swamp  below  Caren- 
tan,  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff  Jerry  had, 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Daylight  found  them 
still  in  the  swamp,  exposed  as  frogs  on  a 
lily  pad,  but  they  managed  to  hide  their 
boats  in  the  grass  and  work  into  the  enemy 
shore.  They  discovered  the  German  defen- 
ses built  into  the  dikes,  and  in  the  process 
a  Jerry  machine  gunner  discovered  them. 
The  lieutenant  hquidated  both  gun  and 
gunner  forthwith,  but  the  patrol  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  withdraw  in  the  day- 
light. They  drew  a  rain  of  fire,  but  they 
got  to  their  boats  and  towed  them  through 
the  swamp  grass  up  to  their  eyes  in  water, 
and  after  36  hours  got  back  to  an  American 
outpost  with  only  one  man  missing.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  one  of  their  best. 

Sometimes  they  spotted  gun  positions  by 
deliberately  drawing  fire,  such  as  the  time 
some  of  them  walked  over  the  causeway 


^Well,  you  see,  Joe's  dreams  come  true!'' 


DR.ORABOW 

THEjP^.e-Smajied  PIPE 

America's  ONE  and  ONLY 


They're  amazingly  sAvcetcr  from  the  very 
first  puff  hecause  Linkman's  exclusive 
pipe-smokinj;  machine  smokes  every 
Dr.  GRABOW  pipe... Yes... Pre-Smofced 
. . .  with  Edgeworth  tohacco . . .  there's  no 
bite,  no  bitter  taste,  no  breaking  in.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  remem. 
ber  that  right  now  a  large  percentage 
of  Dr.  GRABOW  Pre-Smoked  Pipes  go 
to  service  men  overseas. 

Fashioned  by  M.  Linkman  &  Cq, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


DR.  GRABOW  P'u-SmdAeJ  DE  lUXE  .  M.50  Or.  GRABOW  Pie-Smoked.  SUPREME  .  »2.00 

DR.  GRABOW  Ptc-Bmaked  TRU-CRAIN  '3.50 
THE  HollYCOUrt  PIPE  (WITH  PATENTED  GROOVE)  HAS  GONE  TO  WAR 
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{Continued  from  page  jo) 
to  the  La  Varde  peninsula  in  Normandy, 
spraying  the  enemy  bank  with  bullets  in 
order  to  spot  the  guns  that  shot  back  at 
them. 

When  the  Division  moved  into  St.  Malo 
and  Dinard,  the  Recon  job  began  to  get 
rough.  This  was  when  the  M-8's  went 
charging  down  the  roadways  in  advance  of 
the  Division,  breaking  through  intersections 
where  machine-gun  posts  or  bazooka  teams 
blasted  at  them  from  concealed  positions. 
They  sometimes  met  enemy  patrols  head- 
on  and  had  to  take  them  apart.  Naturally 
these  roads  were  under  artillery  fire  all  the 
time,  and  they  lost  some  good  boys.  Some- 
times they  established  Uaison  with  isolated 
groups  of  Jerries  when  it  seemed  likely  they 
would  listen  to  reason  and  surrender.  This 
might  mean  driving  a  jeep  right  up  to  the 
enemy  outpost,  to  negotiate  with  a  group 
of  Germans  who  had  their  hands  full  of 
guns.  There  are  more  enjoyable  ways  to 
spend  an  afternoon. 

Wherever  they  went  they  charted  road 
blocks,  and  the  condition  of  roads  and 
bridges.  If  a  bridge  was  intact,  they  ex- 
amined it  for  possible  concealed  demolition 
charges.  And  they  got  so  they  could  smell 
a  mine  pattern  or  a  booby  trap  at  1000 
yards. 

Combat  is  not  the  primary  function  of 
the  troop,  but  let  no  one  infer  that  they 
don't  know  how.  They  vividly  remember 
hedgerow  country  w-here  the  troop  fre- 
quently held  defensive  positions  for  the 
infantry  on  line.  But  in  that  kind  of  war- 
fare, defensive  positions  could  become  first 
line  positions  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it.  In  fact  all  those  missions  in  Nor- 
mandy were  virtual  infantry  action.  Wheth- 
er the  troop  was  protecting  a  flank,  estab- 
lishing an  OP  or  artillery  spotting,  it  all 
added  up  to  just  plain  hedgerowing. 

But  the  war  moved  on  and  Drum's  boys 
moved  with  it,  probing  for  the  enemy, 
working  right  and  left,  keeping  contact 
with  units  on  the  flanks,  moving  forward 
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when  G-3  had  a  question  still  unanswered. 

AS  I  write  this,  the  Division  is  on  the 
l\.  move  again.  The  captain  has  got  my 
ear  and  whispered  this  and  that.  I've  packed 
up  my  bedroll.  There  may  be  healthier 
ways  to  earn  a  living  besides  riding  with  a 
Reconnaissance  Troop,  but  there's  some- 
thing about  it.  .  .  . 

BOTTCHER'S 
XMAS 

{Continued  from  page  19) 
sang  the  song  as  a  child  back  in  Lands- 
berg,  before  the  rise  of  the  Nazis  caused 
him  to  resolve  to  leave  Germany  and  go  to 
America. 

It  is  the  language  in  which  Bottcher 
heard  his  mother  sing,  the  language  in 
which  the  song  was  written  1 24  years  be- 
fore by  the  obscure  poet,  Joseph  Mohr,  in 
the  village  of  Ovendorf,  which  is  not  far 
from  Hitler's  Berchtesgaden. 

Under  Hitler,  Bottcher  knows  the  words 
of  the  old  song  have  been  rewritten  to  suit 
the  neo-pagans  and  promote  the  theor>'  of 
blood  and  soil.  Where  Joseph  Mohr  wrote; 

Son  of  God,  love's  pure  light 
Radiant  beams  from  Thy  holy  face. 

the  Nazis  had  rewritten: 

German  blood,  O  how  laugh 

The  lips  of  thy  children  with  Joy. 

Gone  all  traces  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
Child  in  this  ersatz  version ;  yet  somewhere 
perhaps  some  Germans  are  clandestinely 
singing  this  night,  "Christ  a  Saviour  is 
born."  The  springs  of  ideahsm,  Bottcher 
thinks,  cannot  forever  be  dried  up  in  a 
people  who  have  given  the  world  such  mu- 
sic. If  re-education  could  march  hand  in 
hand  with  stem  conquest,  ultimate  re- 
demption might  be  possible  even  for  the 
Germans. 


"Anyone  here  interested  In  a  seven  course  gefilte  fi:h  dinner  with  all  trimmings?" 


Va ft Roif  Pipe  Family 
VanRoy  ARISTA.  .  .  J.$0 

VanRoy  BARD  5.00 

VanRoy  COURIER  .  7.50 
VanRoy  DUMONT  ,  10.00 


Thinking  Americans  Today . . . 

ARE  NOT  TOO  FREE  WITH  FREE  SPEECH 


Since  ovir  republic  was  founded,  no  privi- 
lege has  been  guarded  more  jealously  than 
the  right  to  talk  things  over — a  right  for 
which  men  had  fought  in  vain  for  centu- 
ries. The  more  viewpoints  discussed,  the 
clearer  our  national  vision  and  the 
stronger  our  national  unity. 

Today,  public  opinion  in  America  asks 
us  all  to  protect  our  privilege.  It  warns  us 


against  spreading  rumors  thoughtlessly 
or  circulating  information  helpful  to  the 
enemy.  It  urges  us  to  challenge  the  person 
with  "inside  information  on  the  war"  by 
asking  him,  "Where  did  you  get  your 
facts?  "  It  reminds  us  that  the  enemy  lays 
important  plans  by  piecing  together  little 
scraps  of  offhand  information.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  unimportant  gossip. 
* 


Anheuser-Busch  produces  materials  which  go  into  the  manufacttire  of: 
Rubber  •  Alviminum  •  Medicines  •  B  Complex  Vitamins  •  Hospital  Diets 
Baby  Foods  •  Bread  and  other  Bakery  products  •  Vitamin-fortified 
cattle  feeds  •  Batteries  •  Paper  •  Soap  and  Textiles — to  name  a  few. 
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'TRADE  MARK  RCO.  U.S.  RAT.  OFF 


ANHEUSER 


B    U    S    C  H 


when  a  product  maiyitaim 
the  character  that  people 
respect,  they  are  quick  to 
demand  it.  Generations  ago, 
the  makers  of  Budweiser  set 
a  standard — distinctive  in 
taste,  pure,  good  and  dis- 
tinguished Jar  its  uniform 
quality.  That's  why  people 
everywhere  have  agreed  that 
Budueiser  is  ^^something 
more 'than  beer".  No  won- 
der it  is  the  most  popular  beer 
in  history. 


SAINT  LOUIS 


SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

dents  with  correspondence  courses  ...  I 
am  really  continuing  my  regular  studies  at 
my  own  alma  mater." 

The  United  States  is  running  a  school- 
by-mail  for  its  armed  forces  which  leads 
hands-down  as  the  greatest  mass  education 
undertaking  in  all  history. 

Thousands  of  men  at  the  front  whose 
schooling  was  interrupted  are  continuing 
their  studies  by  mail;  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  life 
careers ;  and  no  service  man  or  woman  who 
chooses  to  use  the  globe-girdling  correspond- 
ence school  will  return  to  civilian  life 
without  some  new  and  useful  knowledge. 

The  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  has 
headquarters  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
fully  equipped  branch  schools  in  nine  ma- 
jor theaters  of  war.  USAFI  offers  more 
than  500  separate  educational  courses  in 
17  broad  fields  of  study.  Included  are  cor- 
respondence courses  offered  by  80-odd  lead- 
ing American  colleges  and  universities. 

When  USAFI — pronounced  U-saff-V — 
was  launched  in  April,  1942,  everyone  con- 
cerned with  the  vast  experiment  had  frank 
doubts  as  to  its  future  as  a  going  con- 
cern. The  Army  laid  down  the  rule  that  to 
allow  outside  studies  to  encroach  on  miU- 
tary  duties  was  out  of  the  question;  fight- 
ing the  war  had  to  have  complete  priority 
on  soldiers'  time.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
compel  soldiers  to  study  on  their  off-duty 
time  would  often  be  to  deprive  them  of 
needed  rest  or  recreation.  While  the  fighting 
lasted  the  plan  would  have  to  be  kept 
voluntary.  Would  any  appreciable  number 
of  men  voluntarily  devote  their  off-duty 
time  to  such  extra  effort? 

At  first  the  growth  was  slow.  Along 
around  the  first  of  this  year,  however,  word 
began  to  pass  down  the  chow  lines  on  far 
distant  fronts  that  the  government  had 
cooked  up  a  new  kind  of  GI  dish  that 
might  be  worth  sampling.  Joe  sampled  it, 
and  let  out  a  whoop  that  was  heard  back 
in  Madison.  From  that  time  on,  doubts 
disappeared.  From  Iceland  to  the  Pacific, 
to  London.  Cairo,  and  Rome,  on  battle- 
ships, and  in  fighting  zones,  USAFI  caught 
on  like  wildfire.  Evidently  Joe  was  taking 
his  future  seriously  and  was  better  than 
ready  to  start  working  at  it. 

At  this  writing,  810.000  serv'ice  men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  world  are 
busily  studying.  Every  day.  1000  more  ask 
for  courses. 

So  far,  1700  of  these  service  students 
whose  high  school  terms  were  cut  short 
by  war  have  earned  their  final  diplomas  by 
mail.  Some  200  others  have  completed 
their  college  work  and  received  their  de- 
grees from  such  front-rank  institutions  as 
Ohio  State  University,  the  Universities  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  CaHfornia,  and 
Tufts  College. 


Enrolments  are  expected  to  treble  this 
winter.  Fifteen  million  text  books  are  now 
on  hand  or  on  order  for  early  delivery,  and 
printing  houses  have  been  swamped  with 
orders  for  manuals,  forms,  stationery,  and 
other  printed  matter.  For,  under  the  over- 
all direction  of  Col.  Francis  T.  Spaulding, 
Harvard's  noted  dean  of  education,  USAFI 
is  looking  to  the  post-hostilit'es  periods  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  tedious  interims 
nhen  GI  Joe  is  going  to  have  time  on  his 
hands. 

Of  50  students  selected  at  random  from 
Divisions  of  the  Fifth  Arm}'  who  were  in- 
terviewed, every  man  was  completely  satis- 
fied with  his  particular  study  course,  and 
pleased  with  the  quick  turn-around  on  les- 
son-answer mail.  Regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  morale  builders,  USAFI  study 
mail  enjoys  high  army  priority. 

Groups  of  men  in  many  units  of  the 
Fifth  Army  have  formed  informal  classes 
to  study  some  subject  together.  For  in- 
stance, jeep  and  command  car  drivers  have 
a  lot  of  waiting  time  sitting  around  in  the 
motor  pool.  Engines  always  interest  them; 
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they  will  peer  fascinated  beneath  the  hood 
of  a  German  Diesel  engined  tank,  and  take 
apart  a  captured  Volkeswagon.  So,  Buddy 
Bell,  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  asked  help 
from  USAFI  and  started  a  class  in  Diesel 
engineering,  and  after  17  lessons,  with  the 
captured  engines  to  work  on,  they  all  ex- 
pect to  become  Diesel  experts. 

Lieut.  General  Mark  Clark,  Fifth  Army 
commander,  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
educational  program :  "I  have  found  that 
the  American  soldier  generally  welcomes  a 
chance  to  do  something  himself  for  his  own 
future,"  he  said.  "I  intend  that  every  man 
in  my  command  who  wants  to  better  him- 
self shall  have  that  opportunity." 

Many  Army,  Navy,  Marine  and  Coast 
Guard  officers  have  taken  an  interest  in 
USAFI  beyond  "the  call  of  duty,"  and  use 
their  own  spare  time  to  spread  its  story  to 
their  men. 

Navy  men  in  the  Italian  campaign,  espe- 
cially the  crews  of  the  LSTs,  have  enrolled 
for  study  courses  in  large  numbers.  The 
Navy  also  has  called  on  USAFI  to  help  its 
enlisted  personnel  to  study  for  higher  rat- 


Should  the  gods  of  war  decree 

That  I  should  die  beneath  these  waveS; 

Then  let  it  be: 

There  is  no  better  choice  of  graves. 

A  tomb  of  changing  blues  and  greens, 
A  thousand  eyes  to  keep  me  company; 
A  white  sand  to  pillow  my  endless  dreams, 
And  the  silence  of  depth  to  comfort  me. 


And  when  this  body  is  no  more, 
And  my  bones  a  thing  long  past; 
Then  upon  the  world's  broad  shore 
I'll  be  forever  cast. 

Foam  of  a  breaker  on  a  pink  coral  beach, 
Pulse  of  a  current  rounding  the  horn; 
To  the  ends  of  the  world  I'll  reach, 
In  calm  and  tempest  forever  borne. 


And  all  will  be  good  and  pure  and  clean. 
No  weathered  stone  to  mark  my  slow  decay; 
So  should  death  choose  me  upon  this  green, 
I'll  wear  my  shroud  of  the  ocean  spray. 


LT.  THOMAS  F.  WILMORE,  JR., 
U.  S.  N.  R. 


There's  a 


Place  for  Them  in  Our  Post-War  Plans 


War  has  put  oceans  between 
these  men  and  their  peacetime 
jobs.  But  back  home,  where 
they  held  those  jobs  with 
America's  intercity  bus  Unes, 
they  are  not  forgotten.  Their 
future  has  a  big  place  in  our 
plans. 

These  men,  and  thousands 
like  them  from  the  Nation's 
bus  lines,  joined  the  armed 
forces  already  highly  trained 
as  drivers,  mechanics,  dispatchers,  and  other  types  of 
transportation  experts.  Now^  they  make  these  skills 
count  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Tomorrow,  along  with  fellow -workers  who  left  to  carry 


Look  fonvard  to  better  buses  and 
many   improvements    in    bus  line 
jacilities.  I'hey^re  on  the  way! 


rifles,  sail  the  seas,  and  pilot  planes  for  Uncle  Sam,  they'll 
be  warmly  welcomed  back  by  the  motor  bus  lines.  At  the 
side  of  employees  who  have  loyally  served  on  the  home 
transportation  front,  they  will  share  the  great  work  of 
bringing  America  still  finer  public  travel  by  highway. 

With  a  record  of  millions  of  war-busy  passengers  car- 
ried each  year  since  the  war  began,  intercity  bus  lines 
have  proved  a  powerful  force  in  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
They  will  prove  an  equally  powerful  force  in  contributing 
to  the  nation's  post-war  progress. 

Our  former  employees  will  come  back  not  only  to  jobs 
that  will  be  waiting,  but  also  to  new  opportunities  .  .  . 
opportunities  to  go  forward  with  an  industry  that  will 
win  millions  more  friends  with  its  higher  standards  of 
comfort  and  convenience  in  tomorrow's  highway  travel. 


MOTOR  BUS  LINES  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTOR  BUS  OPERATORS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SDecialGift"-2  words  that  mean  fond  thoughtfulness 


words  that  mean  smooth  whiskey 


-Walker's  DeLuxe" 


Like  a  kindly  nature,  the  friend- 
ly smoothness  of  Walker's 
DeLuxe  is  "bred  in  the  bone" 
—for  this  whiskey  is  smoothed 
by  a  special  refinement  in  dis- 
tilling. Then  it  is  aged  four  full 
years— mellowed  to  a  taste- 
delighting  gentleness.  That  is 
why  Walker's  DeLuxe  is  a 
two -word  synonym  for  whis- 
key smoothness. 


Straight  bourbon  whiskey.  86  proof.  This  whiskey  is  4  years  old.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  III. 
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ings  within  the  service,  and  has  '...jpointcd 
Educational  Service  Officers  at  each  naval 
station  to  help  organize  study  classes. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  USAFI  students  are 
scattered  over  the  far  and  often  lonely 
Pacific  areas.  One  103d  Field  Artilleryman 
has  had  a  particularly  stormy  time  getting 
ahead  with  his  studies: 

"This  makes  the  second  time  I  am  writ- 
ing for  new  material,  due  to  a  little  bad 
luck,"  he  wrote  recently.  "The  first  time  it 
was  a  ship  sinking  that  caused  me  to  lose 
my  material.  This  time  it  was  a  couple  of 
bombs  that  caused  me  to  lose  what  I  had. 
I  carry  the  textbooks  in  my  bag  and  it  was 
destro>-ed.  I  have  waited  a  while  to  see 
what  the  situation  would  be  like  before  I 
started  again." 

A  youthful  Paymaster  Sergeant  of  Ma- 
rines who  has  been  all  over  the  Southwest 
Pacific  asked  for  information  on  a  course 
in  Chinese  or  Russian: 

"We  will  be  doing  a  lot  of  selling  to  those 
countries  and  I  could  get  a  good  job  in 
selling  or  promotion  if  I  knew  the  lingo." 

Many  interesting  and  sometimes  amus- 
ing sidelights  on  human  nature  are  found 
in  the  letters  received  at  Madison. 

A  Wave  Ensign  who  was  given  command 
of  a  barracks  was  harassed  by  complaints 
about  the  plumbing.  Finally,  at  wit's  end, 
she  asked  USAFI  to  give  her  a  course  in 
plumbing. 

A  Negro  Ack  Ack  Battery  sergeant  wrote 
mournfully  from  the  Caribbean  to  explain 
as  follows  his  delay  in  sending  in  his  les- 
son; "Tropical  insects  ate  up  all  my  pa- 
pers while  I  wasn't  lookin'  out." 


If,  instead  of  a  regular  USAFI  course,  a 
soldier  has  elected  to  study  one  of  the 
courses  of  the  80  cooperating  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, the  Government,  through  USAFI, 
pays  his  college  one  half  of  the  cost  of  his 
tuition  up  to  a  limit  of  $20  a  course,  and  he 
may  either  make  his  own  direct  arrange- 
ments for  receiving  college  credit  or  ask 
USAFI  to  arrange  it  for  him.  Army  officers, 
however,  must  pay  their  full  tuition. 

Soldiers,  sailors.  Marines,  and  Coast 
Guardsmen  on  lonely  vigil  in  remote  posts 
where  mail  service  is  infrequent  may  apply 
for  self-teaching  courses  which  USAFI  has 
pain'  akingly  worked  out  to  enable  them  to 
grade  and  correct  their  own  work  without 
benefit  of  a  teacher  or  correctional  advice 
by  mail.  American  prisoners  in  German 
prison  camps  were  sent  thousands  of  these 
self-teaching  courses  through  the  Interna- 
tional YMCA  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  at  Geneva.  Thousands  of 
men  have  successfully  passed  their  end  ex- 
aminations in  the  self-teaching  courses,  re- 
ceived USAFI  Certificates,  and  in  many 
cases  full  school  credit. 

During  the  post-hostiHties  periods  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Japan,  GI  Joe  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  finding  time  to  study.  He 
may  continue  with  his  courses  and  take 
new  ones.  There  will  be  many  more  avail- 
able to  him,  including  courses  in  govern- 
ment and  good  citizenship.  Plans  are  well 
advanced,  too,  for  organized  discussion 
groups  and  forums  on  questions  of  the  day. 
Joe  s  opportunities  for  study  are  really  go- 
ing to  dawn  brightly  when  the  guns  have 
cooled  down. 


****★★***★★ 


THE  BROWNS  JOIN  UP 


WHEN  the  St.  Louis  Browns  of  the 
American  League  won  the  1944 
pennant  on  the  last  day  of  the  season 
they  became  the  i6th  team  in  the  two 
leagues  as  at  present  constituted  to  reach 
the  top.  Modern  baseball  begins  with  the 
season  of  1903,  when  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  of  the  American  League  defeated 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  in  the  first  world 
series.  The  American  League  had  been  in 
operation  since  1901,  but  feeling  among 
the  National  Leaguers  was  so  strong  that 
Pittsburgh  was  regarded  as  a  renegade  in 
taking  part  in  the  series,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  John  J.  McGraw's 
Giants  won  the  National  League  pennant, 
he  flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Red  Sox,  who  were  again  the 
champs  of  the  younger  circuit.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  Giants  decided  the  world 
series  money  was  too  good  to  let  slip,  and 
were  rewarded  by  defeating  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics. 
Here,  with  profound  thanks  to  Frank 


G.  Menkes  Encyclopedia  of  Sports 
(Barnes),  is  the  year  in  which  each  team 
won  its  first  pennant  and  in  parentheses 
the  number  of  times  in  all  it  has  been  top 
dog  in  its  league.  The  italic  means  victor 
in  its  first  world  series : 

iqoT,— Boston  Americans  (6) 

1903 —  Pittsburgh  (4) 

1904 —  New  York  Nationals^--  (13) 

1905 —  Philadelphia  Americans  (8) 
igo6 — Chicago  Americans  (3) 

1906—  Chicago  Nationals  (9) 

1907 —  Detroit  (6) 

1 9 14 —  Boston  Nationals  (i) 

1915 —  Philadelphia  Nationals  (i) 

191 6 —  Brooklyn  (3) 
igig—Cincimiati  (3) 
19J0 — Cleveland  (i) 

192 1 — New  York  Americans  (14) 
ig y4~lVashifigton  (3) 
1926 — St.  Louis  Nationals  (8) 
1944 — St.  Louis  Americans  (i) 
No  world  series,  but  next  year  the 
Giants  won. 
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HEARING 
AID 

with  New  "Look  of  Youth" 

Brings  Neti^  Poise,  Confidence 
to  Hard  of  Hearing 


NEW  ZENITH  RADIONIC  i 

with  Neutral-Color  Earphone  and  Cord 

Described  in  FREE  Booklet !  Mail  coupoa 
below  today  for  your  copy.  Tells  how 
thousands  of  hard-of-hearing  now  feel 
casual  and  at  ease  with  Zenith's  smartly 
styled  plastic  earphone  and  cord  which 
complements  any  complexion.  Contains 
valuable  information  for  all  hard-of- 
hearing. 


Model  A-2-A 


Mo  Complete,  Ready  to  Wear 


FREE  BOOKLET  tells  how  Zenith  combines 
its  leadership  in  "Radionics  Exclusively" 
with  precision  mass  production  to  bring 
jou  at  S40  an  even  finer  hearing  aid  than 
Zenith's  first  850,000  hand-made  model. 
Also  describes  many  other  Zenith  advan- 
tages. Send  coupon  below  at  once! 
Also  available— New  Bone  Conduction  and  Bone- 
Air  Zeniths  for  the  few  whose  pliysicians  recom- 
mend these  types.  Each  only  $10  more,  complete. 


BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 


i  DISTANCE* 


RADIO 


RADIONIC  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 

■-PASTE  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL--- 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Dept.  NW-8 
P.  O.  Box  6940A,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  Free  booklet  about 
Radionic  Hearing. 


Name  

Address- 

City-  - 

State  
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By  contrast  they  seem  worlds  apart  .  .  .  the  speaacular 
Evinrude  "quads"  that  drive  these  swift  assault  craft  .  .  .  and 
the  peaceful  "fishing"  Evinrudes  that  every  sportsman  knows. 
But  the  big  motors  in  olive  drab  owe  much  of  their  great  per- 
formance to  the  peacetime  Evinrudes  that  came  before  ...  to 
more  than  30  years  of  concentration  on  building  pleasure  motors 
better  and  better  .  .  .  lighter  and  more  powerful  .  .  .  ruggedly 
reliable  and  trustworthy.  In  stepped-up  measure  these  qualities 
are  built  into  the  Evinrudes  that  serve  on  battle  fronts  today. 
After  Victory  they  will  again  be  yours  ...  in  new  Evinrudes 
designed  for  your  greater  enjoyment  of  every  hour  you  spend 
on  the  water!  Evinrude  Motors,  Milwaukee  9,  Wisconsin. 

EVIINIRLDE  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 


BUY     MOKE     WAR     BONDS...  HOLD      WHAT      YOU  HAVE 
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IDAHO  KID 

(Cofitimied  from  page  25) 
his  mothers  cooking,  or  the  fishing  streams 
in  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  or  his  girl — or 
any  of  the  countless  glorious  experiences  all 
American  kids  long  for  when  their  boy- 
hoods are  suddenly  snatched  from  them 
overnight,  as  they  face  a  crafty  foe. 

When  Popo  shook  Junior,  the  Kid  from 
Idaho  rolled  off  the  parapet,  blinking  his 
eyes  there  in  the  darkness  of  Scarlet  Beach 
as  his  hands  closed  over  the  trigger  grips  of 
his  .50  caliber  machine  gun. 

"Heh,  Bloke,  come  on  back  here,"  the 
Aussie  infantrymen  called  to  their  two 
Yank  cobbers. 

"Bhmey,  Maites,  fall  back  into  the  bloody 
jungle." 

The  Kid  from  Idaho  took  a  good  grip 
on  his  triggers  and  sighted  down  his  bar- 
rel. The  sleep  was  leaving  his  eyes  now 
and  the  Jap  barges  were  punching  along, 
every  once  in  awhile  jolting  as  the  hull 
socked  against  a  swell.  They  were  close 
enough  now  so  the  Kid  could  see  the  peaked 
prows  and  the  silhouettes  of  Jap  helmets 
and  gun  barrels. 

Then  the  Jap  barges  hit  the  beach  and 
the  ramps  clanked  down.  About  100  Japa- 
nese came  running  and  screaming  onto 
Scarlet  Beach.  They  were  blowing  bugles 
and  shoQting  guns  and  putting  on  a  big 
show,  undoubtedly  intended  to  confuse 
somebody  and  send  the  Aussies  and  Yanks 
running  for  cover. 

Junior  held  his  fire,  not  wanting  to  give 
away  his  position  until  he  had  plenty  of 
them  milling  around  on  the  beach.  The 
Japs  started  in  toward  the  trees  and  Junior 
waited  for  them  until  their  leader  was  only 
12  feet  from  the  muzzle  of  the  machine 
gun. 

Then  Junior  squeezed  the  triggers  and  his 
.50  caliber  tracers  went  streaming  across 
Scarlet  Beach.  Machine  gunners  call  it 
hosing.  The  Japs  threw  hand  grenades  to- 
ward the  machine  gun  and  blew  off  one  of 
Van  Noy's  legs.  He  still  kept  hosing  the 
beach.  Two  Japanese  officers  rushed  him 
wuth  a  flame  thrower,  but  he  got  them 
before  the  flames  set  him  afire.  They 
tossed  in  another  grenade  and  blew  off  his 
other  leg. 


The  Keeping  Step  depart- 
ment, vi'ith  news  from  the  vari- 
ous Posts  and  Departments  of 
the  Legion,  is  now  carried  in 
the  National  Legionnaire.  Send 
material  for  this  department 
to  National  Legionnaire,  777 
No.  Meridian  Street,  Indianap- 
olis 6,  Indiana. 

Wally's  page  is  also  carried 
in  the  National  Legionnaire 
each  month. 


Its  something  aifferent 


'^'5l^u*ll  agree  that  Schlitz  is  truly 
different  when  you  taste  its  delightful  freedom  from  bitterness.  Brewed  with 
just  the  kiss  of  the  hops,  Schlitz  is  as  famous  for  its  delicacy  as  for  its  real 
beer  character.  Its  famous  flavor  is  in  tune  with  American  taste. 


JUST  THE 


Ctfr.  /g44f  Jti.  Sthllix  Brewing  C».,  ,. 

Milwaulee,  ffii.  V 


OF  THE  HOPS 


, .  //O/?^  of 

/^e  li/hrness 


THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 


ToJay,  after  tliree  years  of  -war,  tliere 
still  exists  a  rare  vintage  collection  of 
imported  fcriar  from  -which  to  carve  a 
limited  number  of  Emperors. 

l*Tature  took  centuries  to  perfect  these 
treasured  tii  lis.  Skilled  craltsmen  vno 
sculpture  each  Emperor  kno\\r  this — striv- 
ing to  reveal  all  the  unique  teauty  with 
whict  Nature  endowed  the  costly  triar. 

For  symmetry,  for  rugged  strengtli,  for 
teauty  of  grain,  here  is  true  perfection. 

5hop  for  ;pours  leisurely.  Purchase  it 
proudly.  It  will  grow  even  more  price- 
less down  tkrough  the  years. 

$3.50    $5.00  $7.50 

Emperor  Pipe5 

£rapire  Briar  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 
F-iglity  York  Street,  Broolilyn  1,  TsT.  Y. 
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The  Kid  from  Idaho  gritted  his  teeth 
and  hung  onto  the  trigger  grips  now  to 
give  him  support.  His  gun  was  still  firing 
— and  his  loader  Popo  was  wounded  now, 
too. 

After  the  Japanese  counter-landing  had 
been  thoroughly  broken  and  just  about  all 
the  Japs  were  dead,  the  Aussie  Bren  gun- 
ners and  Yank  engineers  came  down  to  the 
beach. 

IT  DIDN'T  matter  much  now  whether 
they  called  Van  Noy  "Junior"  or  "Kid" 
or  even  just  plain  Van  Noy. 

Blood  oozed  from  a  hole  between  his 
eyes.  He  was  finished.  But  his  small  hands 
had  to  be  pulled  from  the  trigger  grips  and 
because  his  shell  belts  were  empty,  the 
Aussies  and  the  Yanks  were  quite  certain 
that  the  Kid  from  Idaho  had  been  firing 
his  machine  gun  even  after  his  heart  had 
stopped  beating. 


His  formal  education  consisted  of  less 
than  a  year  as  an  undergraduate  at  the 
college  which  has  now  become  Brown 
University,  but  he  must  have  been  pretty 
good,  because  they  gave  him  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  Eight  A'ears  later,  in 
1804,  he  started  the  career  as  college 
president  that  constitutes  a  record  for 
longevity  in  this  country,  making  the  44 
years  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  thus 
far  had  at  Columbia  University  look  the 
way  a  4.10  mile  looks  to  Glenn  Cunning- 
ham— merely  respectable.  For  this  man 
was  president  of  Union  College  at 
Schenectady,  New  York  for  62  years. 
Some  idea  of  what  this  means  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
on  that  job  for  nearly  five  years  when  a 
boy  named  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 


{Continued  from  page  15) 
Shall  we  deliberately  abandon  all  our 
magnificent  strength  and  again  put  our  trust 
in  that  "Let  us  have  peace"  motto  hanging 
on  the  wall? 

Or  shall  we  profit  by  the  lessons  of  this 
terrible  period  and,  equipped  with  righteous 
strength,  see  to  it  that  when  victor\'  finally 
has  come  to  us  and  our  allies,  we  are  in  a 
safe  and  strategic  position  to  forge  ahead 
on  a  course  which  will  lead  us  and  the 
world  to  better  things? 

To  accomplish  that,  why  not  utilize  our 
strongest  weapon — universal  military  train- 
ing? Why  not  put  that  principle  into  prac- 
tice during  peace,  before  the  ugly  menace 
of  war  shows  its  horrible  head  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  then  maintain  the  principle? 
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".  .  .  Because  you've  been  such  a  fine 
double,   Hons,   I'm  turning  the  whole 
works  over  +0  you!" 


in  Kentucky,  and  it  wasn't  until  ten 
months  after  Lincoln  had  been  assassi- 
nated by  Booth  that  this  man  died — still 
president  of  Union. 

He  was  a  great  preacher,  a  great  scien- 
tist, the  idol  of  16  generations  of  under- 
graduates, the  holder  of  thirty  United 
States  patents  granted  for  application  of 
heat  to  steam  boilers  and  generators. 
After  he  had  been  head  of  the  college 
for  47  years  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  investigated  a  com- 
plaint that  he  had  misappropriated  col- 
lege funds.  The  committee  triumphantly 
acquitted  him.  A  few  years  later  he  gave 
the  endowment  fund  at  Union  $600,000 
from  his  personal  fortune.  He  died  in 
his  93d  year. 

His  name  was  Eliphalet  Nott. 


Would  not  such  a  policy  make  us  safer? 

Would  it  not  tend  to  deter  and  discour- 
age international  burglars? 

Would  it  not  be  an  effective  preventive 
of  war? 

As  an  alternative,  is  not  universal  mili- 
tary training  much  wiser  and  more  con- 
structive to  contemplate  than  disarmament, 
as  practiced  in  the  '20's? 

Viewed  in  its  broadest  sense,  I  believe 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  United  States, 
militarily  strong  under  a  properly  conceived 
national  military  policy,  can  wield  enormous 
influence  in  the  direction  of  peace,  and 
wield  it  healthily.  We  should  have  learned 
that  much  by  this  time. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  in  our  own  country  by 
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^et's  admit  that  few  men  get  a  kick  out 
of  buying  a  pair  of  braces  ...  as  they  get 
out  of  buying,  say,  a  new  hat.  So  they 
want  the  braces  they  do  buy  to  be  as 
comfortable  and  as  long  lasting  as  pos- 
sible. That's  the  outstanding  reason  for 
BOSTON  Braces,  made  by  the  makers 
of  the  Boston  Garters  . . .  balanced  elastic- 
ity .  .  ,  perfect  freedom  balanced  with  a 
sturdy  resiliency.  Best  available  leather 
and  metal  fittings  and  a  wide  choice  of 
widths,  patterns  and  colors.  Your  haber- 
dasher can  show  you  how  well 
BOSTON  Braces  fulfill  these  specifica- 
tions. George  Frost  Company,  Shirley, 
Massachusetts,  affiliated  with  President 
Suspender  Company. 


■U-        ^  ^ — 


"Coffee,  doughnufs  and  Tallulah 
Bankhead." 

the  adoption  of  universal  military  training. 

As  an  incident  to  military  training,  our 
young  men  have  received  a  tremendous 
amount  of  valuable  vocational  preparation. 
They  have  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with — indeed,  many  are  experts  in — com- 
munications, chemistry,  meteorology,  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  electronics,  and 
many  other  lines  of  progress,  all  valuable 
to  them  in  their  civil  pursuits. 

Approximately  1,200,000  young  men 
reach  the  age  of  18  each  year.  Best  esti- 
mates of  Army  and  Navy  medical  people 
are  to  the  effect  that  between  800,000  and 
1,000.000  of  these  young  men"  are  fit  for 
either  active  or  limited  military  training. 
In  the  operation  of  the  draft  law  under 
which  one-quarter  of  'teen-age  draftees  are 
rejected,  and  almost  40  percent  of  all  men 
from  18  to  38  are  turned  down. 

Were  we  to  establish  military  training, 
let  us  say  for  one  year,  for  every  American 
youth,  the  improvement  in  the  public 
health  alone  would  justify  that  action. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  overwhelmingly  primary  objective  of 
universal  military  training  is  military  train- 
ing, not  vocational  or  other  type  of  school. 


Collier's  in  its  Oct.  27th  issue,  prais- 
ing the  forthright  stand  of  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  in 
favor  of  universal  military  training, 
added:  "You  can  have  all  the  courage 
there  is,  and  can  be  more  righteous 
and  high-minded  than  the  enemy  will 
ever  be;  but  if  you  haven't  the  trained 
men  and  adequate  weapons,  yovir 
chances  are  very  slim. 

"It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  many 
Americans — for  one  notable  group, 
The  American  Legion — have  grasped 
this  fact  and  are  acting  on  it.  We  all 
hope  this  is  the  last  big  war,  but  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  it  is.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  put  a  universal  compulsory 
military  training  program  on  the 
books  now,  to  go  into  operation  soon 
after  this  war  ends,  and  to  stay  in  op- 
eration until  it  is  certain  that  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  have  lain  down  together 
with  no  lingering  intention  in  the 
lion's  bosom  to  get  up  again  and  do  a 
job  on  the  lamb." 


Charles  is  so  particular 

About  the  way  he's  dressed  . . . 

Always  looks  like  Esquire, 

Always  buys  the  best! 

So  why  not  fill  his  Christmas  box 

With  his  own  choice, 

Westminster  Socks! 


William  is  the  outdoor  type 
Always  dressed  in  tweeds . . . 
John  is  more  conservative 
About  his  clothing  needs  . . . 
So  give  "Bill  argyles  — 
And  give  John  clocks, 
They'll  both  be  pleased 
With  America's  Finer  Socks! 


AMERICA'S    FINER  SOCKS 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKY 
100  PROOF 


•fOSMAN  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  INC  i 

I  At  iouhvills  ia  K«nJuefty 

f  J 
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PERSHING  HALL 

{Continued  from  page  16) 
26th,  27th,  42d,  82d,  89th  and  many,  many 
more.  Looking  at  them  that  day,  those 
memorials  seemed  to  be  as  much  in  honor 
of  the  boys  who  fell  on  the  road  to  Paris 
in  this  war  as  in  honor  of  those  of  the  last 
war.  Truly,  it  seemed  our  boys  were  fighting 
in  their  fathers'  footsteps. 

I  left  there  very  thoughtful — so  much  so 
I  forgot  to  notice  at  first  several  mademoi- 
selles who  rode  past  on  bicycles  with  their 
shirts  blowing  in  the  wind.  Well,  now  you 
can  talk  about  Paris  some  more  if  you  want. 

One  other  thing  you  asked  about — the 
Lafayette  and  Pershing  statues  that  face 
each  other  across  the  road  up  a  hill  leading 
into  Versailles.  We  had  by-passed  Versailles 
on  the  way  in,  but  a  couple  of  days  later 
it  fell  and  word  came  through  that  it  was 
little  damaged.  The  famous  mirrors  in  the 
palace  had  been  removed,  we  were  told,  but 
the  rest  of  Versailles,  including  the  Per- 
shing-Lafayette memorial,  was  all  right. 

IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, August  24th,  when  we  first  saw 
Paris.  All  afternoon  we  had  been  mov- 
ing toward  the  city  with  Leclerc's  Second 
French  Armored  Division — those  sort  of 
strange-looking  GI  poilus  with  American 
uniforms  and  French  hats.  Every  once  in  a 
while  we  got  some  opposition,  and  it  was 
stiff  while  it  lasted.  Mostly  it  was  those  88s 
you've  read  so  much  about,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  it  would  be  mighty  uncomfortable 
when  their  shells  would  start  splashing 
along  the  sides  of  the  road  our  column  was 
on.  But  the  French  trained  their  self-pro- 
pelled 105s  on  them  or  ferretted  them  out 
with  their  tanks,  and  they  never  held  us  up 
for  too  long.  All  afternoon  we  kept  getting 
closer  and  then  somebody  yelled,  "Look!" 
and  there  was  the  Eiffel  Tower  sticking  up 
into  the  sky  far  ahead  of  us,  and  to  our 
right.  From  then  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  was 
like  a  beacon  guiding  us  in.  We  never  lost 
sight  of  that  steel  stem  ahead  of  us.  A 
couple  of  times  when  the  column  halted  for 
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a  fight  we'd  begin  to  get  discouraged  and 
think  maybe  we  wouldn't  make  Paris  that 
evening.  But  we'd  look  ahead  and  see  that 
tower — s>Tnbol  of  Paris  itself. 

It  must  have  been  along  about  six  in  the 
evening  that  we  came  around  the  crest  of  a 
hill  in  the  suburbs  and  there  suddenly  below 
us  lay  all  of  Paris — a  brilliant  picture  with 
white  roofs  gleaming  in  the  late  afternoon 
sun.  In  our  jeep  we  slapped  each  other  on 
the  back,  jumped  up  and  down,  yelled  and 
toasted  Paris  with  the  wine  people  had 
given  us  as  we  went  along.  It's  hard  to  de- 
scribe just  how  big  a  thrill  that  was.  But 
ever  since  the  invasion  began,  Paris  had 
been  a  token  of  victory  for  us.  Back  in 
Normandy  when  we  still  butted  our  heads 
against  hedgerows,  wt  used  to  say,  "Wait 
until  we  get  to  Paris."  Lots  of  our  friends 
had  died  fighting  their  way  to  Paris.  For  a 
week  now  we'd  been  within  a  score  of  miles 
or  less,  all  the  time  without  being  able  to 
get  there.  But  now  suddenly  on  that  hilltop 
we  could  see  the  whole  city  and  looking  at 
it  we  knew^hy  we  wanted  to  get  there  so 
badly.  It  was  beautiful. 

We  had  had  a  riotous  reception  in  the 
streets  of  the  suburbs,  but  it  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  lay  in  store  for  us 
that  night.  Our  column  reached  the  Seine  at 
a  place  called  Sevres,  and  a  few  tanks  and 
armored  •  cars  established  a  bridgehead 
across  Pont  du  Sevres  in  Boulogne-Billan- 
court.  About  ten  o'clock  when  it  was  dark, 
our  party— a  sedan  filled  with  members  of 
the  Maquis  and  a  jeep  load  of  correspond- 
ents— make  a  dash  across  the  bridge.  It  had 
been  done  under  fire  pretty  regularly,  but  we 
got  over  without  being  shot  at.  It  was  a 
pretty  thin  bridgehead,  we  found  .  .  .  about 
three  blocks  long,  with  tanks  and  armored 
recon  cars  parked  on  street  corners.  People 
jammed  the  street.  When  we  drove  up  in 
the  jeep  they  crowded  around  us,  shook  our 
hands,  kissed  us,  patted  us  on  the  back.  To 
our  amazement,  light  was  streaming  from 
many  windows  along  the  street.  When  you've 
lived  in  a  blackout  for  years  it's  unnatural 
and  fearsome  to  see  lights  on  at  night. 

Next  morning  about  six  the  shooting 
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started — a  type  of  sporadic  but  violent 
street-fighting  which  went  on  all  that  day, 
and  most  of  the  next  in  Paris.  A  block  from 
our  hotel  the  Vichyite  militia  were  barri- 
caded in  the  Renault  auto  works.  French 
tanks  across  the  river  poured  shells  into 
them  while  French  soldiers  and  resistance 
fighters  in  our  street  picked  them  off  with 
small  arms  fire  when  they  got  a  shot  at. 
them.  It  was  the  damnedest  fight  1  evei 
saw,  because  there  were  thousands  of  people 
watching  it.  Everybody  in  the  neighborhood 
was  out  crowding  the  street  and  scurrying 
for  shelter  only  when  the  bullets  bounced 
down  in  the  street.  During  the  battle  a  man 
sold  the  morning  newspaper,  while  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  where  I  was  writing  a 
story  for  the  United  Press,  there  was  a 
steady  procession  of  people  using  the  tele- 
phone to  tell  their  friends  in  other  districts 
of  the  city  that  Paris  was  being  liberated. 

The  fighting  subsided  after  a  couple  of 
hours  and  we  decided  to  take  a  chance  on 
driving  deeper  into  Paris,  although  the 
armored  column  showed  no  signs  of  moving 
on.  After  we  had  driven  a  couple  of  blocks, 
we  picked  up  two  more  sedans  filled  with 
members  of  the  resistance  who  guided  us 
through  the  streets. 

What  a  victory  parade  that  was.  It  was 
unbelievable.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  mobbed  the  streets,  craned  their 
necks  and  pushed  each  other  to  watch  this 
strange  procession  of  three  sedans  and  two 
jeeps. 

We  weren't  many  Americans,  but  we  were 
their  first,  and  Lord,  how  they  loved  us! 
They  clambered  all  over  our  jeep  and  trailer 
until  we  must  have  had  thirty  people  riding 
with  us — or  on  us.  They  kissed  us  over  and 
over.  Marching  along  with  us,  they  sang  the 
Marseillaise — only  a  few  at  first,  and  then 
gathering  strength  until  that  beautiful  chant 
of  freedom  rose  and  swelled  and  soared  over 
the  housetops. 

There  were  barricades  they  had  built  to 
pen  up  the  Germans  during  the  past  five 
days  of  street-fighting,  and  when  we  were 
stopped  by  a  barricade  people  fell  to  and 
pulled  it  apart  with  their  bare  hands  so  we 
could  go  through.  They  pressed  bottles  of 
wine  on  us — one  enthusiastic  soul  threw  one 


Private  Snark!  Come  out  of  that  fox  hole 
and  take  your  medicine! 
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Search  far  and  wi<Ic,  hut  you 
can't  beat  tbe  upright  qualily 
and  dowuri^bl  comfort  of 
AIU'O-MACICS.  Matle  wiibthe 
patented, h a iKl-inoiihled  inuer- 
eoles,  foot-ronforiiiiiig  lor  iilt 


Most  Styles^ 

$6  00  ,0  ij  50 


WITH 

PATENTED 

HAND-MOULDED 
^  INNER. 
I  SOLES 


•  W  rile  fur  " lli  nllh  Fititt-noirs"  hoohlvt 
MARION  SHOE  DIV  ,  Daly  Bros.,  Dept,F,  Morion,  Ind. 


For  a  Gooc/  Pay  Job 
TODAY  and  TOMORROW 


ELECTRONICS 


VETERANS 
Let  us  help  you 

YOU  "LEARN-BY-DOING" 

Work  out  133  intciest'iig  experimi'ntu  witli  8  bin  kits 
of  radio  piiils.  Use  a  genuine  DeVltY  JIuvie  I'ld.iccMir 
and  I''iliii.s  In  lie  |)  Mill  luiila-r  imdeistand  the  funda- 
niiiitals  (if  Itadio-lilectniiiics  faster,  easier,  fiet  HO 
iiiMiK'i  ii  :essiiiis  |ir.  pared  under  supervisinu  of  Dr.  Li'e 
DeKiirest  -often  called  "the  Futlier  of  Uadin" — plus 
Kiiip ji\  iiu'ut.  Servire  lo  lirlp  vou  make  your  start  in 
the  KlLI.KtX-DOIXAR  It ADIO -ELKCTKONUS  in- 
ilustry — whieli  includes  Kroadcast  Itadio.  I.'adio 
Manufactiuinn,  Sound  llotiim  I'iitun'  and  other  fas- 
cin  t'lig  hraiiehes — and  wli'eli  promises  intere^ling, 
good-pay,  |)(istuar  jolis.  Whetlier  you  seek  a  good- 
pay  jiili,  or  H;inl  to  start  .1  hiisiness  of  your  ovvii,  ■  et 
fa.'N  .diout  lieFORKHT'S  modern  .\-15-C  training 
metliod  .  .  .  (Jet  the  FRBK  Victory  Book  and  Kit 
Folder  TOD.Wl 

YOU  "LEARN-BY-SEEING" 


DeFOREST'S 


TRAINING,  INC. 
CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


HANDKERCHIEF  TEST 


PROVES  VITAL  ZONE  SPOTLESS 
AND  FREE  FROM  "GOO"-no  matter 
how  often  you  smoke  it! 


Can't  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 

She's  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster— 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 

Many  Bufferera  relieve  nagging  backarhe  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  hea^laches  and  dizziness.  Freriuent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  WTong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
iised  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 


WE 


JoAnySuit! 

I  Double  the  life  of  your 
coat  and  vest  vrith  correctly 
matched  pants.  100,000  patterns." 
Every  pair  hand  tailored  to  your  measure. 
Our  match  sent  FREE  for  your  O.  K.  before 
pants  are  made.  Fit  goiaranteed.  Sond  piece 
Of  cloth  or  vest  today. 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  PANTS  COMPANY 
i  209  S.  State  St.  Dept.  546  Chicago  4 
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"Remember,  now — when  the  target  Is 
sighted,  the  bombardier's  in  charge" 

which  splattered  all  over  the  Yank  jeep. 

The  rest  of  that  first  day  was  a  confused 
kaleidoscope  of  laughter  and  tears,  of  fight- 
ing and  friendship,  but  above  all  of  com- 
plete, unrestrained  joy.  Anything  was  ours 
for  the  asking.  I  wrote  the  story  in  the 
police  station  in  Passy  and  then  the  police 
gave  me  a  car  and  driver  and  armed  escort 
to  go  to  the  radio  station.  The  underground 
put  the  complete  facilities  of  Radio  Paris  at 
my  disposal.  There  were  hunts  on  roofs  for 
snipers  dodging  in  doorways,  tank  battles 
which  went  on  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
bustle.  There  was  champagne  seized  from 
the  Gestapo.  And  a  Paris  newspaper  fur- 
nished the  only  food  we  had  that  day — a 
hastily  gulped  sausage  sandwich. 

Paris  was  mad  that  first  day,  and  the 
gaiety  lasted  for  a  week  or  more.  There 
were  parades — the  ill-fated  celebration  at 
Notre  Dame  when  a  stray  shot  precipitated 
a  wild  pitched  battle  and  sent  thousands  of 
people  spinning  to  the  sidewalks  for  safety, 
and  the  American  parade  when  a  fighting 
Division  on  its  way  to  the  front  sped  down 
the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde where  Generals  Bradley  and  de  Gaulle 
took  the  salute. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

AS  A  service  to  the  men  and  women  in 
J-Jl.  uniform  and  to  their  families,  and  also 
to  Legionnaires  who  want  to  keep  pace  with 
the  global  activities  of  World  War  Two,  we 
will  list  in  this  column  all  new  books  per- 
taining to  the  present  war  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  fiction)  that  are  sent  to  us  by  their 
publishers.  All  such  books  will  be  added  to 
the  comprehensive  reference  library  of  the 
Legion  Magazine. 

It  Can  Be  Done  Tins  Time  hij  Frederick 
Palmer.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $2.75 

West  Point  by  E.  D.  J.  Waugh.  Tlie  MacMillan 
Co.,  New  York.  $2.50 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  by  Dixon 
Wecter.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $3.00 

Death  Was  Our  Escort — The  story  of  Lt.  Edw. 
T.  Hamilton,  USNR,  by  Ernest  G.  Vetter.  Lt. 
Comdr.,  USNR.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 
$3.00 

Veteran  Comes  Back  by  Willard  Waller.  The 
Dryden  Press,  New  York  16.  $2.75 

Central  Union  op  Europe  by  Peter  Jordan. 
Eobt.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2.00 


Step  Right  Out 
Of  Foot  Misery 

Now,  when  your  feet  cry  out  for  relief,  sprinkle 
them  with  Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Powder.  Also  dust  it  into 
your  shoes  and  stockings.  Presto!  Your  feet  feel  grand 
— soothed,  refreshed,  rested.  You'll  marvel  how  tho 
foot  powder  formulated  by  this  famous  foot  authority 
relieves  hot,  perspiring,  tender, 
odorous  feet ...  how  comfortable 
it  makes  new  or  tight  shoes  feel. 
Helps  prevent  Athlete's  Foot  by 
keeping  feet  dry.  Be  foot-happy  I 
by  using  Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Pow-  I 
der  daily.  At  your  Drug,  Shoe, 
Department  Store  or  Toilet  Goods 
Counter.  Costs  but  a  trifle. 


Hunting 


226  Sportsman's 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  MKintlily  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunUnL', 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  anri  pif- 
tures,  inv,aluable  infonnn- 
tiun  aliout  guns,  fishing 
tackle,  game  l.iw  clinnpres, 
best  places  1o  fish  anrl  iiunt 
- — countless  ideas  that  will 
add  more  fun  to  your  days 
afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer 
Pfnd   2')C    in   Ktunii>s  or  coin 
and  we  vv'll  SPHii  yml  Hunting 
&  Fishing  fcjr  six  months. 
B       HUNTING  &  FISHING 
r  MAGAZINE 
Idg.,     Boston,  Massachusetts 


Relieve  ITfU 
Misery  of  1 1  kll 

Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
■R,  atWete's  foot,  pimples — other  itch- 
'iBf  ing  troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
r^~.  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
"  less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bot- 
1  tie  proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 

TS^^,^g§L  your  druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


ASTHMA 

Iff  mi  mm  (mx/ 

If  youauffer  from  Bronchia)  Asthma  Paroxysms.  fromcouKhs, 
praspinp  wheezing  -write  quick  for  daring  Free  Trial  Offer, 

Iiiguit  if-s  from  '^o-callnd  "hopeless"  cases  especiuily  invteii. 

NACOR,  956-T  State  Life  BIdg.,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  your  address  has  been  changed 
since  paying  your  1944  dues,  notice  of 
such  change  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
the  Circulation  Department,  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine,  P.  O.  Box  1055. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Also  tell  your 
Post  Adjutant  what  you  are  doing. 

GIVE  ALL  INFORMATION  BELOW 

NEW  ADDRESS 
Name  

(Please  Print) 

Street  Address,  etc  

City    

State  

1944  Membership  Card  No  

Post  No  

State  Dept  

OLD  ADDRESS 

Street  Address,  etc  

City  

State  
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MR.  HARRIS 


(Continued  from  page  /.?) 
even  better  than  a  match  to  touch  off  a 
fuse,  and  he  had  to  be  sure  of  everything. 
There  was  one  tense  moment  as  he  heard 
the  roar  of  breakers  and  wondered  if  he 
had  miscalculated  after  all,  but  then  he 
saw  the  loom  of  the  south  headland  sweep 
by  and  felt  the  old  water-logged  Benicia 
buck  to  that  fatal  cross  drift  that  swung 
her  aside.  The  cove  should  be  ahead  now 
and  he  picked  up  the  glasses  to  see  better 
as  the  mists  cleared  and  the  sun's  rays 
slanted  across  the  bay's  green  waters.  And 
hii  heart  turned  over. 

He  had  calculated  to  a  nicety,  for  there 
at  anchor  were  the  five  destroyers  and  half 
a  dozen  fat  transports,  and  the  Benicia 
v  as  swinging  towards  them.  He  could  see 
the  sudden  scurry  of  alarm  that  swept  the 
decks  and  the  swinging  of  the  guns  to  bear 
on  him.  As  if  that  mattered.  The  Benicia 
was  close  now  and  a  puzzled  officer  was 
coming  out  in  a  launch.  The  big  mate 
cocked  his  revolver  and  as  the  launch  came 
alongside  he  shot  the  officer  dead  between 
the  eyes.  A  personal  pay-off,  so  to  speak. 
The  Benicia  swung  on  before  the  launch 
crew  could  recover  itself  .  .  .  and  then  she 
was  yawing  aimlessly  between  two  of  the 
destroyers  and  would  soon  collide  with  one 
or  the  other.  There  were  frantic  shouts,  but 
the  mate  touched  his  fuses  one  by  one,  un- 
hurried and  with  that  terrible  twisted  smile 
contorting  his  face.  It  would  only  be  a  few 
seconds  and  five  thousand  tons  of  T.N.T. 
should  do  quite  a  little  damage.  There 
wouldn't  be  much  left  of  the  convoy.  He 
thought  of  the  hell  of  Singapore  and  of 
many  other  things.  It  was  all  a  laugh  now. 
.  .  .  .\nd  what  a  laugh.  .  .  . 

Far  away  the  second  mate  with  his  string 
of  boats  heard  the  faint  thunder  of  a  giant 
explosion  and  he  swallowed  hard.  Captain 
Ranse  roused  himself  painfully  from  the 
bottom  boards  and  inquired  fretfully, 
"What  was  that?  What  was  that  noise?" 

'■Just  Mr.  Harris,  sir,"  said  the  second 
huskily.  "Abandoning  ship." 
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The  Flavor  of  Home 


The  agreeable,  pleasant  Kaywoodie  Flavor  that 
issues  frcm  this  pipe  — like  the  fine  flavors  of 
good  things  to  eat  — has  to  be  ''just  so''  and 
always  the  same,  or  you  wouldn't  like  it. 
The  flavor  does  not  change,  because  each 
Kaywoodie  is  cut  from  the  same  fine  Mediter- 
ranean Briar,  selected,  seasoned  and  cured  just 
as  it  was  before  the  war,  or  10  years  ago,  or 
any  time  since  the  origin  of  our  business  in 
1851.  Dry-grown  briar,  the  world's  best,  sea- 
soned for  years,  and  fashioned  with  knowledge 
of  how  smoke  behaves.  You  can  distinguish  the 
aroma  in  the  dark.— If  you've  been  unable  to 
find  Kaywoodies  lately,  it's  because  of  great 
demand  by  the  Armed  Forces.  We're  sure  you'll 
agree  that  we  must  serve  our  fighters,  first ! 
Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
(>iO  Fifth  Aienue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


War  Bonds 
come  first 


OVERSEAS  MP 

(Continued  jrom  page  2j) 

portion  of  the  Army.  We  have  a  Base  Sec- 
tion band,  and  it's  good.  We  have  dances, 
with  transportation  furnished  for  Red  Cross 
girls  and  Army  nurses;  we  have  movies. 
Our  PX  furnishes  ice-cold  coke  and  lime- 
ade and,  whenever  possible,  genuine  Amer- 
ican beer.  We  have  big-league  baseball  and 
football. 

The  Army  encourages  pride  in  your  own 
outfit,  so  we  not  only  have  a  base  section 
newspaper  but  even  a  small  mimeographed 
sheet,  The  Blotter,  for  our  particular  MP 
Battalion.  It  prints  small  town  items  about 
individuals;  it  prints  cartoons  and  jokes;  it 
helps  keep  our  ou'.fit  acquainted.  No  small 
task,  that,  because  our  MP  battalion  covers 
an  area  in  C-B-I  slightly  larger  than  the 
entire  U.S.A. 

The  MP's  guard  valuable  supplies  in  rail- 
road yards  and  docks;  we  provide  an  escort 
of  honor  for  important  visitors;  we  chal- 
lenge suspicious-looking  individuals  and  de- 
mand to  see  their  dog  tags  and  AGO  cards 
and  their  permission  to  use  an  Army  truck 
or  jeep.  We  don't  write  the  rules,  but  it's 
our  job  to  enforce  them. 

An  important  job,  that  adds  up  to.  May- 
be you'd  think  we  would  swagger  and  throw 
our  weight  around.  On  the  contrary:  we're 
too  proud  for  that.  A  lot  of  our  MP's  are 
entitled  to  wear  Good  Conduct  ribbons, 
and  pre-Pearl  Harbor  ribbons,  and  several 
others,  but  most  of  them  don't.  We  may 
indeed  soon  blossom  out  with  a  Battalion 
coat-of-arms,  ours  being  (as  far  as  we  know) 
the  only  zone-of-the-interior  battalion  of 
Military  Pcl'ce  doing  duty  outside  the  con- 
tinental U.  S.  that  has  a  battalion  shield  of- 
ficially authorized  by  the  War  Department. 

When  you're  that  good  you  don't  need 
to  act  rough.  Our  MP's  don't  beat  up  a 
drunk,  don't  lose  their  tempers. 

The  other  day  a  soldier  came  into  our 
MP  headquarters.  The  last  time  he  arrived 
here  he  was  under  guard — we  had  had  to 
arrest  him  and  lock  him  up  for  a  week  for 
drunkenness.  Now  he  calls  h's  former  jailers 
by  their  first  names.  We  MP's  are  his  best 


Ouch!" 


Good  Grooming 
Inspires 
Confidence! 

LOOKYOURjiST  >N  „ 


Many  Other  styles 
$6.50  to  $8.50 
Denver  West  Slightly  Higher 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  #  SHOE  CO..  IROCKTON  IS.  MASS. 

Stores  in  Principal  Cities 
Good  Dealers  Everywhere 
★      INVEST  IN  VICTORY  —  BUY  BONDS  ★ 

The  American  Legion  Natl.  Hdqts. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Financial  Statement,  September  30,  1944 

Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  %  887,010.87 

Accounts   receivable    152,723.83 

Inventories    120,710.84 

Invested  funds    3,179,017.10 

Permanent  investment: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  244,365.48 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C,  less 

depreciation    119,939.94 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation    50,857.95 

Deferred  charges    92,142.97 

$4,847,368.98 

Liabilities^  Deferred  Revenues  and  l\et  Worth 

Current  liabilities   |  134,835.29 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   45,373.55 

Deferred  revenue    434,958.78 

Permanent  Trust: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  244,365.48 
Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital   ... f 3,  165,753.22 

Unrestricted  Capital .  .  .  822,082.66 

 3.987,835.88 

?4,847, 368.98 

Donald  C.  Clascoff,  National  Adjutant 
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"Is  the  bad  ocean  +00  rough  for  our 
big  tough  commandos?" 

friends.  And  he  is  a  better  soldier  because 
he  has  found  that  men  of  the  Military 
Police  are  good  soldiers  too. 

Tlie  vocabulary  of  any  Army  runs  to  a 
select  set  of  four-letter  words.  Our  MPs 
have  heard  all  the  bad  words  there  are, 
and  at  times  they  use  some  of  them,  of 
course.  I  venture  to  say  you  can  visit  our 
MP  barracks  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
and  hear  a  little  cussing,  perhaps,  but  be- 
yond that,  language  that  is  surprisingly 
clean.  Our  MP's  know  they  don't  have  to 
talk  dirty  to  convince  themselves  or  any- 
one else  they  are  he-men.  Our  officers 
themselves  set  an  example  of  clean  speech. 

A  majority  of  our  men  go  to  church. 
Those  of  us  who  head  up  the  battalion 
feel  it  is  sound  sense  to  make  church-going 
the  normal  thing  for  them,  now  that  these 
men  are  on  their  own  in  a  foreign  land. 

Every  Sunday  morning  we  provide  trans- 
portation for  all  Catholics  in  our  outfit  to 
attend  mass,  and  arrange  every  man's  hours 
so  he  is  free  to  go.  And  the  same  with  the 
Protestants  in  our  battalion. 

A  few  days  before  Easter  Sunday,  1944, 
a  brief  and  inconspicuous  notice  went  up 
on  our  bulletin  board.  It  didn't  order  a 
man  to  go  to  church;  it  merely  invited  him. 
In  straightforward,  manly  language  we  told 
every  soldier  in  this  outfit  he  could  find 
no  more  certain  and  inexpensive  way  of 
buying  peace-of-mind  for  his  mother  or 
wife  than  by  going  to  church  on  Easter 
Sunday.  Practically  every  man  in  this  out- 
fit, and  every  officer,  went. 

We  are  here  to  do  a  police  job,  not  a 
job  as  entertainer  or  host.  Yet  we  find  it 
our  work  too  to  help  keep  America's  young 
men  out  of  trouble.  We  want  our  own 
self-respect.  We  wish  we  could  help  every 
young  fellow  whose  name  appears  on  our 
day's  blotter  correct  his  shortcomings  and 
begin  to  find  self-respect  as  well.  In  all 
this  I  can  tell  you  truthfully  that  I  have 
new  faith  in  the  workability  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  helping  our  Army  over- 
seas do  its  job  capably  and  decently. 


Good 
Taste 


Fast  Becoming  AMfR/CAS  /VEW  FAVO/f/rf 


BLATZ   BREWING   CO  ,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS      •    IN    OUR    94th  YEAR 


he  streamlined.  ONE-PIECE  styling  of  JONES  QUALITY 
Health  Underwear  provides  extra  weight — extra  warmth  — 
beloiv  the  waist  where  added  protection  against  dangerous 
chilling  is  so  important.  Yet,  above  the  waist,  where  you  wear 
4  times  more  clothes,  it  has  the  light  weight  top  you  like  to 
wear.  The  result?  Kewer  colds  due  to  chilling  ,  .  .  conserves  energy  because 
the  heart  and  system  are  assisted  in  equalizing  body  temperature.  The 
moat  vital  improvement  ever  made  in  men's  underwear. 

Get  HEALTHFUL  COMFORT  through  BALANCED  PROTECTION 

JONES  QUALITY  Health  Underwear  features  unique  rib-knit,  air-cell 
construction  that  fits  in  action,  lets  the  body  "breathe"  No 
waist  band,  no  bunching,  bulging,  binding,  bagging  It  washes 
easily,  wears  longer.  Former  wearers  of  ordinary  union  suits 
or  shirts-'n'-shorts  find  new  comfort,  better  health.  Prepare 
for  chilly  days  ahead!  Get  JONES  QUALITY  Health  Under- 
wear at  better  stores  everywhere.  $2  and  up. 


UNDERWEAR 


Send  for  Health  Protection  Booklet !  i 
Augusta  Knining  Cerp.^OeptAW,  Utitg  2,  H.  Y^, 


"Chee,  I  could  Just  lay  here  all  night  sniffing 
that  fragrant  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. " 


Smokes  as  sweet 
as  it  smells 

. .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America" 


iBUY  WAR 
STAMPS 
AND 
BONDS 


FREE!  24-page  iltustrafed  bool/et  lefts  how  to  telect  and  break  in  a  new  pipe;  rulet  for  pipe 
cleaning,  etc.  Write  today.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Get  the  Professional  Mixing  Guide— FREE. 
Let  this  standard  book  used  by  Professional 
Bartenders  show  you  how  to  mix  drinks 
properly  and  conserve  precious  liquor. 
Let  it  show  you  too,  how  you  can  add  the 
perfecting  touch  of  oroma,  delicacy  and 
flavor  to  the  drink  by  knowing  the  how, 
the  when,  and  the  how  much  of  Angostura. 

Write  for  Free  copy  to 

ANGOSTURA- 
WUPPERMANN  CORP. 

304  East  43th  Street 
New  York  17.  N.V. 

10M 

BITTERS 

A  TONIC  APPETIZEI 
"GOOD  FOR  THE  STOMACH" 

KEEP  BUYING  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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THE  FILIPINOS! 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

as  Philippine  Scouts,  and  listed  as  the  26th 
Cavalry,  the  48th  Field  Artillery,  the  48th 
and  57th  Infantry  Regiments.  These  troops 
corresponded  in  quality  to  any  American 
troops  on  the  Islands. 

WHEN  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
have  been  freed  of  their  Nipponese 
yoke,  they  will  face  a  rough  and  hard  road 
back.  They  will  have  the  economic  burden 
of  a  war-torn  country;  their  small  but  ex- 
cellent inter-island  merchant  marine  and 
fishing  industry  no  longer  exist;  their  vast 
fields  of  sugar  cane  have  been  ripped  up  by 
the  Japs,  who  forced  the  farmers  to  plant 
the  cotton  so  sorely  needed  in  Nippon. 
Cattle,  rice,  coconut  oil  and  its  products 
have  all  been  taken  from  them. 

Typhoid,  which  had  been  almost  stamped 
out,  may  have  returned  in  heavier  form; 
the  dreaded  cholera,  made  non-existent  be- 
fore the  Jap  invasion,  has  come  back  with 
Hirohito's  men.  The  schools,  good  roads, 
safe  water  supply,  public  buildings,  airports, 
and  other  institutions  which  came  into  being 
during  the  American  stewardship,  will  all 
call  for  far  more  than  simple  repairs.  The 
Filipinos  will  need  help  if  they  are  to  return 
to  the  high  station  they  had  achieved  on 
December  7,  1941.  With  that  assistance 
there  can  then  be  no  question  that  they  will 
carry  on,  for  the  vast  majority,  soldiers 
and  civilians  alike,  have  proved  not  only 
their  loyalty  to  democratic  ideals,  but  also 
their  courage  and  stamina. 

I  know  that  the  story  told  by  Lieutenant 
Dyess,  who  was  one  of  my  boys  on  Bataan, 


"Sir,  the  crew  wishes  +0  request  a  smal 
favor." 


Foils  down  to 
only  4  inches 
thick  .  .  . 
Easily  stored  in 
minimum  space 
Official  size.  4- 
fooldiameter. . . 
Green  felt  play- 
ing surlace  .  .  . 

•  8  nonspill,  non- 
Hp  holders  for 
Rlaases  and  ash- 
trays .  ,  , 

•  Mahogany- 
stained,  aU  ohol- 

prOOf     finish  ' JOU  il.tllltlllBOim»o.,unn,. 

everythin'g  for" fun  at  home 

Headquarters  for  game  room  equip- 
ment, accessories  for  the  home.  Un- 
usual games,  novelties,  barbecue  sup- 
piles,  etc.  Write  for:  "Successful  Enter- 
taining At  Home."  It's  (reel 


A CLEVER  new  convenience 
CLird  players.  The  all-purpose 
portable  playtable  f  orsmall  apart- 
ment, den  or  recreation  room. 
Now  improved  model.  Attrac- 
tively finished, substantially  made, 
sturdy  legs.  Nothing  to  loosen  or 
wear  out.  Now  custom  made — de- 
livery within  10  days.  Only  $34.50 
Express  collect.  Ivloney  refunded 
if  not  pleased.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 

HOME  GAME  CO.,  Dept.R-9 

360  N.Michigan  Ave., Chicaeoi 


FALSE  TEETH 

F/T  TIGHT  Ji 
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Soften  OENTYTE  by  warming  / 
—spread  it  on  your  plate—  | 
put  in  mouth  and  bite  to] 
make  a  perfect  Impression. 
Remove  plate  — and  allow 
few  minutes  to"set."  You  get ' 
anabsolutelyperfectfit.Sore 
gumsvanish—nomore  slipping 
orlooseteeth.DENTYTEIsfirm 
butresllient.  Each  lininglastsfor 
months.  Immediately  removable 
with  fingers.  Full  size  jar-.(ayear'sundreamed 
of  comfort  per  plate),  postpaid  only  $1 .  Send 
dollar  bill  at  our  risk.  Easy  to  order.  Easy  to 
use.  Unconditionally  Guaranteed, 
Dental  Products  Corp.Dept.  AL-149  Manhelm,  Pa. 


Keep 
Perspiring  Feet 
Dry  and  Sweet 


Don't  sufTer  longer  with  wet,  perspiring  feet. 
Don't  walk  around  all  day  with  damp  socks  or 
stockings  that  torture  te.ider  feet.  Just  dust  your 
feet  and  shoes  with  Allen's  Foot-Ease  —  that  won- 
derful, soothing,  cooling  powder  that  acts  instantly 
TO  absorb  excessive  perspiration  and  stop  offensive 
foot  odors.  Go  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  get 
Allen's  Foot-Ease.  Get  rid  of  that  wet,  clammy  feel- 
ing —  enjoy  the  blissful  comfort  of  di-y  socks  and 
"»tocki  gs— get  f  jot-happ7  tif'ay  the  Foot-Ease  way. 

due  to  tiigti  altitudes, 
speed  and  sudden 
s,  relieved  with 


Helps  to  control 
organs  of  balance. 
Quiets  the  nerves. 
LJ!IJVM:».».1'JT 


IANT5 

TO  ANY  SUIT 


F 

H  Wearyourcoat  and  vest  twice  as 
H  long  with  trousers  matched  expertly 
from  over  100,000  patterns.  Pants  are  hand 
tailored  to  your  measure.  Guaranteed  to  fit. 
Send  a  piece  of  cloth  or  Test  TODAY  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  of  the  best  match  obtainable.  Write 
AMERICAN  IVIATCH   PANTS  COMPAN 
30  W.  JACKSON  BLVO.,DEPT  *80, CHICAGO,  I ' 


MATCHED 


was  true,  that  captives  ha\e  been  imijrop- 
frl\-  fed,  mistreated,  and  man>'  have  b^'en 
l<ilied.  As  to  food,  Japan  has  said  she  is 
required  only  to  furnish  prisoners  with 
rations  comparable  to  those  given  her  own 
troops  in  the  field.  Even  if  that  had  been 
done  in  all  instances,  few  of  our  American 
huskies,  brought  up  on  the  American  way  of 
living,  could  long  survive  on  the  meager  diet 
doled  out  to  the  Jap  soldier. 

Regarding  physical  and  mental  mistreat- 
ment of  prisoners,  it  is  known  that  this  has 
varied  with  the  whims,  fancies,  or  sadistic 
tendencies  of  the  Japanese  commanding 
officers.  Some  have  been  fairly  "regular" 
and  decent;  others  have  been  httle  less  than 
beasts,  and  v.hether  this  is  part  of  a  pattern 
out  of  Tokyo  or  a  matter  that  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  CO.,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. A  notable  case  in  point  was  the 
harsh  surrender  terms  and  treatment  meted 
out  to  Bataan  survivors  as  compared  to  the 
more  reasonable  agreement  offered  when 
Corregidor  fell.  The  Jap  explanation  of  the 
former  was  that  we  still  were  fighting  them 
on  the  island  of  Luzon. 

Confined  to  their  own  islands  after  defeat, 
the  Japs  will  find  our  occupation  a  most 
uncomfortable  and  dishonorable  hairshirt 
for  years  to  come.  Though  their  islands  do 
not  produce  sufificient  of  the  implements  of 


GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

"Cooties?  What  are  they?"  asked 
Corp.  Ray  Shue,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  when,  noting  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  cootie  jokes  in  the  service 
papers,  I  asked  about  the  old  sol- 
dier's pet  pest.  "I've  heard  about  a 
lot  of  things  over  here,  but  cooties 
are  entirely  new  to  me." 

Several  other  soldiers  who  have 
had  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
years  in  t?.e  Southwest  Pacific  had 
never  heard  of  cooties.  "The  old- 
time  cootie  is  licked  over  here," 
said  a  medical  officer.  "The  dustine 
processes  and  insect  repellents  de- 
veloped since  the  last  war  have  rid 
us  of  the  blinkin'  pests."  .  .  .  And 
so,  old  timers,  the  world  progresses. 
Gone  are  those  social  sessions  when 
we  sat  around  in  the  dugout  "read- 
ing" our  undershirts  and  chasing 
the  nimble  seam-squirrels.  Gone  also 
are  the  races  staged  on  the  bottom 
of  a  mess  kit,  when  many  francs 
changed  hands  as  the  winner  gal- 
loped across  the  tape,  the  number  of 
francs  decreasing  as  we  got  farther 
and  farther  away  from  payday. — 
Boyd  B,  STUTLER,  American  Le- 
gion War  Correspondent. 

*★★***★***★ 


make  a  p 
man  happy 
this  Christm 


Every  pipe  loving  man  will 
welcome  a  genuine  Rogers  Air-Titfe 
tobacco  pouch.  It  lasts  for  years. 
Every  pipeful  of  tobacco  is 
enjoyable  ...  for  the  freshness 
and  aroma  are  always  sealed  in, 
Rogers  Air-Tite  pouches  ore 
beautifully  mode  in  the  finest 
leathers  by  expert  craftsmen. 
On  display  at  better  shops 
everywhere.  The  standard  mode} 
holds  tobacco  only  . . .  the 
combination  model  holds 
tobacco  and  pipe. 


ROGERS  IMPORTS.  INC. 
Mirs.  *  Importers.  419  4tt»  Aw.,  N.  V.  C 
y.S.  A«ts. for  Peterson's  Pipes,  DuWin  i  London 


of  Old  Line  Legal  Reserve 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

(atage2l)$|7OAM0NTH' 

n III  Y   I  '  ^  other  ages 
U  R  L I    I         in  proportion 

'One  Half  Permanent  Rate  in  effect  S'liyear 


Buy  as  little  as  $1500.  of  this  solid 
protection — or  more  —  at  propor- 
tionately low  rates.  But  buy  your 
Postal  Policy  now! 

Postal  Life  of  New  York  has 
specialized  for  40  years  in  insur- 
ance by  mail  and  over  the  counter 
The  savings  due  to  this  direct 
dealing  are  passed  on  to  policy 
holders.  Current  dividends  9y2%. 
Further  savings  are  made  if  pre- 
miums are  paid  quarterly,  semi- 
annually or  annually. 

POSTAL  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 

operates  under  the  rigid  New 
York  State  Insurance  Laws  and 
has  paid  out  over 

$55,000,000.00 

to  its  Policy  Holders  and  Bene- 
ficiaries. 

Postal  issues  all  Standard  Policies 
to  men  or  women,  from  ages 
10-60,  at  low  cost. 

Send  coupon  today  for  rates  on 
this  Modified  "4"  Policy  at  your 
age  and  other  details.  Lije  Insur- 
ance is  vital! 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  M  393, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Mail  me  without  obligation  complete  in- 
formation about  your  low-cost  Modified 
"4"  Policy  at  my  age. 
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Date  of  Birth_ 
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Address 


(Street  and  No,,  Zone,  City  and  State) 


war  to  allow  them  to  become  apfgressors,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  the  Japanese 
after  occupation  has  ended,  lest  they  ac- 
cumulate stockpiles  of  these  materials. 


AMERICA 

{Continued  from  page  2g) 

have  composed  opera  of  high  quality,  which 
in  time  w;ll  become  part  of  the  repertoire 
of  op?ra  companies  throughout  the  world. 

Wonderful  voices  are  being  trained  and 
developed  in  America.  Rose  Bampton, 
Helen  Jepson,  Eleanor  Steber,  Rise  Stevens, 
Charles  Kullman,  James  Melton  and  Leon- 
ard Warren  are  singers  of  whom  Americans 
can  be  proud.  You  will  notice  I  have 
named  them  in  alphabetical  order — I  want 
a  "T"'  for  tact. 

There  is  no  subsidized  opera  or  ballet 
school  in  America — as  yet,  but  I  am  hoping, 
with  some  reason,  that  post-war  improve- 
ments will  include  a  national  Department, 
perhaps  with  a  Cabinet  member  at  its  head, 
to  promote  the  arts  in  America.  Perhaps 
.he  GI  Bill  of  Rights  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  demand  by  the  thousands  of  returning 
musicians,  pa'nters,  composers,  authors,  and 
stage  and  screen  stars  that  such  a  national 
program  be  maintained.  That's  one  of  the 
things  they're  fighting  for.  After  we  win  the 
war,  America  will  be  the  art  center  of  the 
world. 

Singing  for  the  radio  gives  me  a  great 
thrill.  I'm  used  to  big  audiences,  which  are 
the  rule  in  opera  houses;  radio  singing 
rarely  attracts  crowds,  but  Frank  Sinatra 
is  certainly  an  exception;  and  what  crowds! 
Such  enthusiasm!  I  wondered  how  they 
would  take  my  tj'pe  of  singing.  I  decided 
to  show  them  with  "Vcsti  la  Giubba,"  and 
then  I  crooned  with  Sinatra,  while  he  sang 
bel  canto,  just  like  in  Italian  opera! 

We  were  both  surprised.  Or  is  it  that  the 
Sinatra  swooners  shriek  at  anything;?  It 
was  really  an  ovation  to  rival  any  I  ever 
received  in  any  opera  house. 

And  that's  one  of  the  things  I  like  about 
America!  That  a  young  man  without  a 


This  Aristocrat  of  liqueurs  is  de- 
licious, delightful,  delectable 
— before  dinner — after  dinner 
— ^anytime.  If  is  incomparable 
as  a  "Gift  of  the  Gods."  For- 
bidden Fruit  will  please  the 
most  discriminating.    70  proof 


JACQUIN'S 

CORDIALS 


Since  1884  Jacquin's  quality 
Cordials  have  been  lauded  for 
their  unusual  character  and 
consistent  "goodness."Their  dis- 
tinctive flovors  are  inimitable. 
InJacquin'syou  will  find  cordials 
at  their  glorious  best. 


APRICOT  Fl.  BRANDY 

70  PROOF 


/MADE  Br 
CHARLES  JACQUIH  et  Cie,  Inc. 

PHItADElPHJA,  PA. 
MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  CORDIALS  SINCE  1884 

fItSZiS  AWARDED  fORBIDDEN  FRUIT 


DECEMBER,  1944 
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6th  WAR  LOAN 

BUy  THOSE  BONDS 


trained  voice  as  we  in  opera  know  training, 
maices  such  a  big  success  with  millions  of 
listeners  all  over  the  land.  His  records  sell 
in  fantastic  quantities,  his  personal  appear- 
ances are  mob  sessions.  Yet  he  remains  a 
simple,  sweet  young  man,  somewhat  be- 
wildered by  fame  and  success.  He  takes  a 
vast  amount  of  'ribbing,'  far  more  than 
dignified  opera  or  concert  singers  would 
stand  for,  and  that  is  another  part  of  the 
American  tradition  which  I  like. 

The  freedom  to  poke  fun  at  the  great 
and  near-great  in  America  is  an  ingrained 
trait  and  right  of  Americans.  I  might  almost 
spell  it  'r-i-t-e,'  it's  so  religiously  observed! 

I  met  my  wife  in  Munich.  She  was  a 
motion  picture  actress  with  a  definite  career 
and  talent,  which  to  this  day  evokes  film 
offers  from  American  companies.  She  gave 
all  that  up,  all  five-foot-nothing  of  her,  to 
tend  six-foot-four  me!  I  call  her  "Klein- 
chen"  (little  one),  and  now  everybody  calls 
her  by  that  name,  and  she  has  come  to  use 
it  on  her  stationery. 

America  gives  me  leisure,  and  things  to  do 
with  my  leisure  time  as  would  no  other 
countr}'  in  the  world.  I  love  hunting  and 
outdoor  life  generally.  Here  I  can  find  good 
hunting  practically  everywhere,  and  plenty 
of  outside  room  for  me  to  get  the  vigorous 
exercise  which  I  love. 

With  all  my  activity — and  now  this  mo- 
tion picture  assignment — I  reserve  one  time 
of  year  for  a  special  joyous  activity — 
Christmas,  when,  in  company  with  other 
artists,  we  have  a  Christmas  party  for  a 
hundred  servicemen  at  the  Hotel  Ansonia, 
my  home  in  New  York  City. 

They  tell  me  I  make  a  good  Santa  Claus, 
big  and  smiling  through  my  prop  whiskers, 
but  Kleinchen  does  all  the  work.  She  loves 
to  trim  the  many  trees,  shop  for  the  gifts, 
dress  me  for  the  part  and  greet  each  of 
the  boys  as  he  arrives.  All  I  do  is  huff  and 
puff,  and  smile  happily — and  sing.  As  an 
old  ex-soldier  myself  I  sing  with  all  my 
heart  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  service, 
for  I  am  singing  with  all  my  heart,  all  the 
time,  for  America. 

OUTFIT  NOTICES 

SPACE  restrictions  permit  us  at  present 
to  publish  only  timely  announcements 
of  scheduled  reunions.  Prospects  are  bright 
that  before  long  we  can  resume  the  general 
service  to  veterans'  organizations  that  this 
magazine  has  always  rendered. 

Details  of  the  following  reunions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Legionnaires  listed: 

2GTH  Eng.,  So.  Calif.  Dist.— Annual  reunion- 
dinner,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  2.  A.  A.  Fricke 
M.D.,  1136  W.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14. 

Btry.  a,  124th  F.A. — 26th  reunion,  Springfield, 
111..  Jan.  13.  L.  E.  Head,  Reisch  Bldg.,  or  Emmett 
Bebok,  SOO  S.  9th  St.,  Springfield. 


$490 

complete 


SERVICE  PAL 

DELUXE  KIT 


The  answer  fo  your  serviceman's  "pipe 
dream".  A  grand  gift— a  welcome  com- 
panion. All  three  at  one  special  price! 

QQl  Imported  MEERSCHAUM  set  in 
fino,  aged  Briar  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Para  rubber  stem.  Mellow,  cool-smoking. 
Cannot  burn  out. 

ijol'HIl  Genuine  Leather  (choice  blue 
or  brown),  with  slide  fastener.  Wafer- 
proof  lining.  Holds  full  pock  of  tobacco. 


TOBACCO 


Honey  Briar  Mixture.  Mild, 
aromatic,  sweet-smoking.  '/<  lb.  package. 


Packed  ready  to  ship. 
No  oversees  request  needed. 
Shipped  direct  if  desired. 

Nofe:  For  $1.00  additional,  wm  will  include  Windproof  tighter. 

SACHS  PIPES,  5435  Myrtle  Ave  ,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y.  Est.1887 
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SERVICE  FLAGS 


01     Honor    YOUR    Service    Man  with 
H     this  beaullful  Service  Flae  In  your 
8     window  or  home^  Satin.'  with  yel* 
2    low   fringe — blue  star  In   field  of 
red  for  each  man  in  service* 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 
No.  21 —  7x11",  each  $  .SO 
Ho.,  23— lOxir.",  each  T5 
No.  24 — laxIH",  each  t.OO 
No.'  25 — ir.xiV   each   1.SO 

Includes  I  to  S  stars — gold  stars  also 
Order  today.  Satisfaction  or  money  backt 
Specfof  $he»  for  Churehei,  Lodges,  tuslnett  Hovses, 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  permanent  tribute  —  beautiful  walnut 
rlaque  with  eagle  and  Victory  torches. 
Gold  bordered  name  plates,  with  names 
lO  silver.  Send  for  illustrated  price  list* 
If.  S.  Ftags,  Christian  and  Fapal  Ffogs 
/or  CAurcfres*    Send  for  price  list. 

REGALIA  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  A,     Rock  Island,  Illinois 


18  exp.  75c  •  16  exp.  Split  55c 
36  exp.  Reloads  SOc 


All  miniature  and  split  size  film  finished  In  our 
famous  3 1/4  x  4 1/2  Beauty  Prints — deckled,  em- 
bossed margin  and  embossed  date. 

When  film  Is  scarce  and  every  snapshot  Is  doubly  precious 
inakeeveryshotcount  I  Don't  takea  chance  and  spoil  good 
film  by  poor  developing  and  printing.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  our  careful,  efflcient,  prompt  service  is  your  best  pro- 
tection against  wasted  Aim — your  best  assurance  ot  pride 
and  satisfaction  with  your  pictures.  Send  roll  and  money 
or  write  for  FREE  mailers  and  samples — also  complete 
Price  List.  e  e  e  e 

Artistic  Contact  Finishing.  8  exo.  rolls  com- 
plete set  ot  deckled-edge,  embossed,  wide- 
margin  prints.  Credits  tor  failures.  FREE  En- 
largement Coupon  with  each  roll. 

MAIL-BAG  FILM  SERVICE 

Dept.  23  •  Box5440A  •  Chicago  80 

Get  More 
Comfort  For 
Standing  Feet 

With  A  Daily  Ice-Mint  Treat 

Don't  let  tired,  burning  sensitive  feet  steal 
energy  and  make  the  hours  seem  longer.  Just 
massage  frosty  white  Ice-Mint  on  your  feet  and 
ankles  before  work  to  help  keep  them  cool  and 
comfortable  .  .  .  and  after  work  to  help  perk  them 
up  for  an  evening  of  fun.  No  greasy  feeling  — 
won't  stain  socks  or  stockings.  Grand,  too,'  to  help 
soften  corns  and  callouses.  Get  Ice-Mint  from  your 
druggist  today  and  get  foot  happy  this  easy  way. 


REEVES  FABRICS 

make  strong,  sturdy 
UNIFORMS... WORK  AND  SPORT  CLOTHES 


i 


Specify  Reeves  Army 
STQfcJIi  yy^WJU     Twill  of  which  the  U.  S. 
l^*jFJ.fi  ss0vsa*:»**5'^^      Army    has  already 
bought  eighty  million 
yards.    Also  demand 

.  ,  ,  .,  Glengarrie  Poplin  for 
deoler  for  uniforms,  work  ,  .         l-  o 

or  sport  clothes  mode  from  matching   shirts.  Both 

Reeves  Fabrics,  or  write  to;  fabrics  are  Sanforized.* 

'Fabric shilnkaEC  not  more  ttisn  1%  (U.  S.  Eoyerninent  test  CCC-T-l9l-i) 

REEVES  BROS.,  INC. 

54  Worlh  Street,  New  York  City 

Free  for  Asthma 
During  Winter 

If  you  suffer  with  those  terrible  attacks  of  Asthma 
when  it  is  cold  and  damp  ;  if  raw.  Wintry  winds 
make  you  choke  as  if  each  gasp  for  breath  was  the 
very  last;  if  restful  sleep  is  impossible  because  of 
the  struggle  to  breathe  ;  if  you  feel  the  disease  is 
slowly  wearing  your  life  away,  don't  fail  to  send  at 
once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of 
a  remarkable  method.  No  matter  where  you  live  or 
whether  you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy  under 
the  Sun.  .send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suffered 
for  a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you  could  learn 
of  without  relief ;  even  if  you  are  utterly  dis- 
couraged, do  not  abandon  hope  but  send  today  for 
this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  456-N  Frontier  Bldg. 

462  Niagara  Street  Buffalo  1.  New  York 

REFRIGERATION  S 

AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  COURSE 

Learn  at  liome— how  to  *tart  your  own  repair  shop  on  lit- 
tle capital.  No  previous  experience  needed.  Common  school 
education  5ufficiint.  Splendid  opportunity  for  older  men. 
Prepare  now  for  after  the  war.  FREE  illustrated  booklet. 

MECHANICS  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
4701  W.  Pico    Dept.  A-12    Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 
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NO  ROOM  AT  THE  INN  •  ly  Gx^OXii\  M  G<ks,Guest  Carfoomsi- 


Yes,  we'll  shed  tears  .  .  . 

We'll  wave  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  ' 
We'll  slap  backs  and  shake  hands  and  make 
speeches  when  they  come  home  again. 

But  this  time  tears  and  handkerchiefs  and  speeches 
won't  be  enough. 

This  time  it  isn't  a  "brass-band"  war  .  .  .  and  it 
isn't  going  to  be  a  "tin-horn"  peace. 


Last  time,  fighting  men  sailed  at  noon  from  crowded 
docks  where  thousands  cheered.  This  time,  they 
vanish  in  the  night. 


unless  coupled  with  the  humbler,  work-a-day  words 
"opportunity,"  "jobs,"  "wages." 

This  time  ... 

They  know  that  if  war  can  employ  the  full  energies 
of  all  our  people  ...  if  war  can  give  birth  to  new 
industries  ...  so  can  peace. 

This  time  .  .  . 

When  they  come  home,  they  will  be  looking  for  the 
opening  of  a  door  .  .  .  the  opening  of  a  thousand 
doors  to  new  jobs,  new  careers,  new  explorations, 
new  homes,  new  futures. 


Last  time,  everybody  sang  "Over  There,"  "Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning,"  "Pack  Up  Your 
Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit  Bag."  This  time,  there 
are  no  great  war  songs  the  people  sing. 

Last  time,  a  war  was  fought  to  end  wars,  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  But  war  didn't  end, 
the  world  wasn't  made  safe  for  anything,  and  many 

a  doughboy  marched  from  a  parade  hne  into  a 

bread  line. 

•  •  • 

But  this  time  .  .  . 

Fighting  men  have  learned  that  the  great  words 
"Victory,"  "Peace,"  "Freedom"  are  meaningless 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  company  to  convert  its 
vast  productive  capacity  from  war  to  peace  as 
quickly  as  possible.  To  double  its  production  of 
refrigerators  and  electrical  appliances,  to  more  than 
double  its  greatest  production  of  motor  cars. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  give  to  those  who  have 
fought  and  worked  to  preserve  it  ...  a  strong,  a 
vital,  a  growing  America  where  all  men  and  women 
will  have  the  freedom  and  the  chance  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true. 


N ASH-KELVIN ATOR  CORPORATION 

Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


A^^S:^  |%I1C  /(Fiy/A^^roR 


Typical  Navy  Action  in  South  Pacific  — 
how  pilot  and  rear  gunner  of  a  dive  bomber  team  up  for  attack 


^    Only  fifteen  minutes  before 
J    that  Jap  carrier  was  sighted,  we 
M    stubbed  out  our  cigarettes  (yeah, 
M   Camels)  and  ambled  into  the  back- 
9  to-back  cockpits  of  the  Dauntless. 

Did  I  say  ambled?  Scrambled!  Soon, 
target  sighted.  Then  came  the  dive. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobarco  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Down  . . .  Down  . . .  Down !  The 
Nip  planes  couldn't  get  a  shot 
n  .  .  .  yet.  But  wait!  They  have 
their  innings.  Wow,  that  ack-ack! 
Shrapnel  and  tracers  tear  the  sky 
apart.   But  —  luck  holds.  No  vital' 
.tpot  touched.  And  .  .  .  bombs  away! 


jCJ      The  pull-out . . .  and  the  climb. 
Our  rear  guns  start  talking — 
M  and,  brother,  don't  think  those 
twin-thirties  aren't  eloquent!  Hot 
lead  is  the  only  weapon  at  a  time 
like  that  when  you're  practically 
down  on  the  enemy's  deck.  That  takes 
shoot  in' .  And  .  .  .  well,  we  don't  want 
to  brag,  but  look  at  the  Navy's  record! 


HOW  COME  that  from  Guam  to 
Germany  you  keep  hearing '  'They 
suit  me  to  a  T"?  Well,  try  Camel's 
mildness,  coolness,  and  kindness  on 
your  own  throat.  Try  the  rich,  full 
flavor  of  Camel's  peerless  blend  of 
costlier  tobaccos  on  your  own  taste. 
See  what  your  own  "T- 
Zone"— that's  T  for  Taste 
and  T  for  Throat  — tells 
you  about  this  favorite- 
of-miliions  cigarette. 


amels 


TRY  THEIR  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  ON  YOUR 
"T-ZONE"—T  FOR  THROAT;  T  FOR  TASTE 


